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Der Stammbaum Spricht... 
(Stammbaum speaks...) 


his issue of Stammbaum closes a chapter for me. I've 
learned a great deal over the time that I’ve been asso- 
iated with Stammbaum but the time has come—indeed, came 
a while back—for me to move on to other ventures. 

Iapologize for the inordinate amount of time between this 
issue and the previous one. The good news is that you now 
have the fifth issue. And the even better news is that at the 
forthcoming Fourteenth Summer Seminar on Jewish 
Genealogy, to be held in Washington, D.C., June 25-29, a 
German-Jewish birds-of-a-feather session is 
planned at which the future of Stammbaum can be charted. 

Stammbaum, as we know it today, emerged out ofa 
German-Jewish genealogy birds-of-a-feather session at the 
1992 Summer Seminar on Jewish Genealogy in New York 
City. After the birds-of-a-feather session, Harry Katzman, 
Rolf Lederer, and I discussed how we might proceed. 

The first issue of Stammbaum appeared in February 1993. 
‚At that time, we called ourselves a “newsletter.” Later we 
changed our designation to a journal. I take responsibility for 
that change. It seemmed like a good idea at the time, as we say. 
But I don’t think it was such a good idea. 

This issue of Stammbaum is being mailed to over 250 
subscribers. But therein lies the rub. Stammbaum needs to be 
mailed to 250 members, not 250 subscribers. Certainly, each 
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of us is different. We each participate in activities in ways 
that work for us. Thus, some people are more active in some 
organizations than they are in others. Still, Stammbaum is not 
a profit-making operation. We have a paid staff of zero 
people. We reward Stammbaum contributors with an extra 
copy of Stammbaum—kind of hard to take to the bank. 

As Stammbaum moves into its next phase, my feeling is that 
the success of Stammbaum, like the success of any organi- 
zation, depends on the people who make it happen. My sug- 
gestion is that Stammbaum needs to be more in the realm ofa 
special interest group—a SIG— whose members contribute in 
one way or another, and at some times more than at other 
times, to its success. 

Ihave suggested to several people—and now I make the 
suggestion to the Stammbaum community—that one way to 
run Stammbaum in the future is to have guest editors. One or 
two specific people would function as (relatively) permanent 
editors. Each issue, however, would be put together by a dif- 
ferent person, whose primary responsibility might be to 
choose a theme for the issue and then collect the articles for 
that issue. This approach has several advantages: first, no 
one person has the onerous task of putting out an issue every 
three months. Second, each guest editor can take a longer 
period of time to put an issue 'ever much time 
ittakes. Third, although the task of putting together an issue 
might be large, there is a light at the end of the tunnel—once 
the issue is complete, the guest editor is not committed to 
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To close out on this point, let me say that Ihave been on 
both sides of the table. I've worked to put together 
Stammbaum. But for about two years, I've been promising an 
article to Gene Starn, who is now stepping down as editor of 
ROMSIG News, a newsletter for Romanian-Jewish genealo- 
gists. He’s still waiting. So 1 fully appreciate that each of us 
has umpteen interests and activities. 


Some of you might recall that a few issues ago, I tried to 
start a program to enable us to share the information that 
each of us has collected during our genealogical digs. For a 
variety of reasons, it did not rally a great deal of support. In 
the mean time, technology has given genealogists a new tool 
called the World Wide Web, often referred to as “the Web.” 
The Web offers genealogists (along with virtually every other 
profession and hobby) new possibilities for communicating, 
literally around the world. In that regard, I hope to set upa 
Web page for German-Jewish genealogists (and probably 
another for Romanian-Jewish genealogists). I suspect that the 
majority of Stammbaum members (sneaking in the “m” word) 
have heard of the Web, but that an even greater majority have 
not used it. But the Web ishappening. It's already available 
on Prodigy and either is available on America Online and 
Compuserve, or will be very soon. The company that sells 
the most successful software to access the Web has just 
announced that their software will be available in computer 
stores starting this week. ($39.95!!) 

I would like to hear from anyone who is interested in 
contributing to creation of a Web page. 

Meanwhile, if you have access to the Web or you have a 
friend who does and you’d like to see what is available, point 
your Web software to: 


ftp:/ /ftp.cac.psu.edu/pub/genealogy/public_html/ 
genealogy.html 


Iam very much indebted to Sherrill Laszlo of the San 
Francisco Bay Area JGS, who edited some of the articles in 
this issue. However, I take responsibility for any mistakes as 
I was the final reviewer for all articles. 

I must include one sad note. Robert Eppstein, who sup- 
plied the wonderful text from his great-grandfather’s journal, 
passed away in June 1994. Iknew Bob only from phone calls 
and letters we exchanged over the years. Ican say with all 
honesty that Bob was one of the nicest people I've encoun- 
tered through my genealogy—or, indeed, anywhere. The 
world is a little less complete without his gentle presence. 

Finally, I want especially to tharık Karen Franklin, Claus 
Hirsch, Harry Katzman, Peter Lande, Rolf Lederer, and Herb 
Mautner for all their ongoing moral and editorial support. 

‚Anyone wishing to contact me can do soat: 

Bill Firestone 

1627 Taylor Ln 

Santa Cruz, CA 95062-2765 

408-475-8766 

E-mail: Internet: 70401.1663 @ compuserve.com 
I wish all of you the very best of happiness, health, and 
success. Enjoy and good digging to you. 

—Bill Firestone 











Synagogues, Schools, and 
Cemeteries in the North Pfalz 
by Egon Busch 


The drawing below is courtesy of Egon Busch, of 
Rockenhausen, Germany, a frequent writer on the 
Jews of the North Pfalz. The drawing shows which 
communities were the sites of Jewish synagogues, 
schools, and cemeteries. 
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My Great-Grandfather’s Journal 
by Robert W. Eppstein 


I received great blessings from God, which haven’t ceased 
yet. Iam well contented and am in want ofnothing. My 
dear children give me joy, as they write to me punctually, 
and, calmly and hopefully, I look into the future. The 
eternal has helped me; He will further help me. 

— David Eppstein, ca. 1884 


The following text is from the journal of my great-grand- 
‚father, David Eppstein. Unfortunately, I have never been 
able to track down the original in German or discover for 
certain who did the actual translation. 

1find the journal interesting because, as genealogists, 
many of us are interested not only in the dates and places 
of our ancestors’ births, marriages, and deaths, but also in 
their day-to-day lives and the times in which they lived. 
Unlike our grandparents (and today's immigrants) who 
tell us what it was like to come to a new country, David 
Eppstein’s journal is especially interesting because it tells 
what it was like for the parents who sent their children to 
live abroad. I hope readers will find this of interest. 
The beginning of the journal shows the following 
information: 
Journeyman’s passbook (according to Royal decree 
from March 16, 1808) consisting of 64 numbered 
pages, for David Eppstein, born at Kleinerdlingen, in 
the year 1807, 17 years old, a shoemaker. 


Height 4,10” 
Hair Black 
ie zu 
rown 
= Ba 
Mouth Medium 
Chin Round 
Face Oval.., no other signs. 


Signed: David Eppstein 








Pages 2 and 3 contain printed rules and regulations for the 
use of this “ Wanderer’s book” or passbook. Pages 4 
through 40 contain the visas of the magistrates of the 
different places, all in Bavaria or the Palatinate, covering 
the period from 1824 to 1834. The following remark at the 
bottom of page 3 is in Eppstein’s handwriting: 

As I cannot use this wanderer’s book for anything 
better, I will write in it the principal events of my 
life since the day when I home from the 
ten hard years of wandering to become a master.” 


The diary begins on page 40 of the journal. 

A few words in the text are marked with a dagger (t). The 
meanings of these words are not clear to me, but because 
the original text is not available, I cannot compare the 
translation to the original. 


Bob Eppstein was originally from Peoria, Illinois. Retired 
‚for several years and residing in Tucson, he managed to 
ER ne ical research on his Eppstein 
ancestors among his many non-genealogical activities. Bob 
passed away in June 1994. 


David Eppstein’s Diary 





n April, 1834, I made my masterpiece in 
Nördlingen, which turned out to be very good; in 
'y of the same year I was admitted as master in 
Kleinerdlingen, though the town administration 
opposed it. Ibegan work with one assistant, took an 
apprentice, and business to improve. In the 
fall during the holidays, I lost my father. He died 
after long suffering from consumption. 


Everything now took a different turn. The long 
sickness and unemployment had reduced my father’s 
condition and he left nothing. My two sisters were 
well married, but this had meant sacrifice for my fa- 
ther. As he wanted to see them well provided for, he 
had given more than he could afford in dowry, hop- 
ing to make it up again when business improved. But 
he could not keep it going on account of his illness. 
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My brother Simon and I were the only ones un- 
married and Itook care of everything now and 
worked harder in my business. My brother was a 
mezuzah writer and had to travel frequently. When 
he was home he paid fl. 2 per week for his board. 
Mother looked after the household for us and I 
always kept a servant girl who helped in the business 
as well as with the housework. 

Thus, ten years had gone by when mother reached 
her 70th year and was no longer able to do so much of 
the housework. Since Inow kept three to four assis- 
tants and often two apprentices in the business, there 
was even more work with the cooking, etc. Sol 


„a law was passed, which gave to the 


Jews the right to settle where they 
wanted.... 





decided to get married. 

Through the agency of the rabbi of 
Wassertrüdingen [became engaged to a milliner by 
the name of Fanny Korn. After an engagement of six 
months, I found that we were not suited to each other 
and the rabbi had to go to her and settle it. 

Then in the fall of 1846, with the help of my 
brother-in-law Aaron Bronner in Pappenheim, I 
became engaged to Jeanet Buringer in Treuchtlingen. 
We found it was so decided above and celebrated our 
wedding March 16, 1847 in Megesheimnear 
Oettingen; Rabbi Dr. Feuchtwanger married us. 

During the first year of our marriage everything in 
the household remained unchanged. Thenmy 
mother decided that she wanted to go to my sister in 
Pappenheim and end her days quietly there. My 
brother went with her. 

In March 1848 my wife gave birth to our first son, 
who was named for my father, Samuel. My mother 
was godmother for hir, but only a few years later she 
died and was buried in Pappenheim. 

In May 1849, the second son, Meier, arrived; my 
mother-in-law and brother-in-law in Yenele were 
godparents. In 1850 a daughter, Mali, was born but 
she died the next year. In 1851, the third son, 
Abraham, was born; my sister Yetta and her husband 
from Pappenheim were godparents. In July 1855, 
arrived the fifth son, Moses; ıny brother Simon was 
godfather. In September 1857, a daughter, Carline, 
was born to us. In March 1859, my dear Jeanet pre- 
sented me with our sixth son, Josef; Mr. Einstein from 
Ederheim was godfather. Ihad hoped that the family 
would now stop growing, for though my business 
was good, Ihad great expenses. The price of leather 
as well as the general cost of living had gone up con- 
siderably, and it became difficult for me to eam 
enough to support such a large family. So in spite of 
the economy, I had to use up, little by little, all former 
savings. 
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Two years passed and things were getting worse, 
to the point that 1 finally used the last fl. 100 of my 
capital. After my Gella arrived in March 1861, Icame 
to the conclusion that I could no longer go on with 
ıny business in Kleinerdlingen. 

About this time a law was passed which gave to 
the Jews the right to settle where they wanted, and 
many rich families moved from the country into the 
city. Thus, in Pflaumloch, Deggingen, Wallerstein, 
and Hausfurth, where I furnished ıny finest work, my 
best customers moved away, a loss that I felt very 
keenly. 

At this time I took ıny oldest son to Munich to ap- 
prentice him as a cigar maker. My friend, H. 
Hauser, who had moved from Kleinerdlingen 
to Ratisbonel, happened to be in Munich and 
with his help I got a few customers there. 
Though it was pretty far to deliver the work, 
it was ahelp. But this could not continue for 
any length of time and I wrote to Hauser. He 
promised to do what he could and, with 
God’s help, did so. 

In the fall of 1861, I was invited to come to 
'Ratisbone for a visit, and I went there at once...[using] 
the money I made on some work which Hauser and 
his friends gave me. During my stay there we negoti- 
ated with a shoemaker for his property rights in 
Stettenhof, for which he wanted fl. 550. This seemed 
too much to me and Ireturned home without settling 
anything, stopping on my way to seemy son in 
Munich. 

larrived home after a few days, and found a letter 
from my friend Hauser, saying that he had bought 
the property right for fl. 525. 

To take my business over to Stettenhof I'had to 
make a first class masterpiece. (In Germany in those 
days, to be accepted as a skilled workman in trade, 
the candidate had to gain experience by going travel- 
ing and working in many different towns. Then he 
had to produce a masterpiece in the line of his work— 
per BMY?) 

After a short time, Hauser wrote to me that every- 
thing was in order and I should prepare to move. It 
was not a trifling matter to leave my father’s house, 
which I had taken over from my brother Simon only a 
few years ago—up to that time, I owned only half of 
it. After my brother married a widow in Monesroth, I 
bought his share for the very reasonable price of 
‚fl. 200, and had it fixed up to comfortably accommo- 
date my family. With such a large family, it had 
never entered my mind that I would leave it so soon. 
But no better way could be found and with confi- 
dence in God and my friend Hauser, prepared 

ing for our di “ 

But Icould find nobody who would buy this 
house; all other things we had already sold ata very 
low price. Only the bedding, linen, utensils and the 
things needed for the business were kept. These were 
packed into boxes and, in May 1862, sent ahead by 
steamboat to our future home. With a heavy heart I, 
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ıny wife, and eight little children, bade farewell to 
Kleinerdlingen, where we were well liked by every- 
body, and where we had enjoyed living. Not only the 
Jews, but also many Christians accompanied us to the 
station in Nördlingen and a few even went as far as 
Donauwörth to the steamboat. 

Thus I left my home where I had been a master 
shoemaker for 27 years. Ihad been married 15 years 
and now at the age 0f55Ihad to try my luck ina 
strange place. But Ihad nothing to lose and was full 
of courage. 

On the th of May 1862, at 5 o’clock in the evening 
we all arrived hale and sound in Ratisbone, where = 
Mr. Hauser and a servant met us 
with.acab. My wife and the 
smaller children were put in the 


had been vacant all this time, for fl. 600. Though this 
was far below its value, I was glad to get rid of it. 

After Ihad lived here a year, I applied for citizen’s 
rights; the magistrate refused, but the government 
granted it, which was more than I had hoped for. I 
had to pay fl. 80 for the citizenship, and to the Jewish 
congregation, fl. 30 initiation fee. Now that Ihadmy 
home, my savings increased. Hauser bought some 
government bonds and would not take the fl. 500 
which he had paid for the property rights, though I 
would have paid it gladly. 

It was in March 1866 when my son Samuel decided 
to go to America, and as I wished to see him free from 


Now, at the age of 55, I had to try my luck in a 


Ihe vervanı gilandihrepprenuee Strange place. But I had nothing to lose and 


went on foot to Stettenhof, where 
we found everything prepared for 
our reception. Mrs. Hauser had 
already unpacked the bedding and taken care that the 
‚necessary furniture was there. Even the kitchen was 
supplied with dishes and provisions, and after two 
weeks we had nothing more to buy. 

The workroom was fixed up at once and I began 
working the very next day, at first with only one ap- 
prentice who had come along from home. Hauser 
promised to provide me with work for a whole year 
and he kept his word. The next day after Ihad 
ordered a shoemaker’s bench and chairs at the 
joiner’s, many calls came from people who wished me 
to take measurements and call for work. 

My wife could not get used to the new place so 
quickly. But after a few weeks as we saw that the 
business was growing and I had work enough for 
several men, we began to like it better, though 
Stettenhof was not the place we would have chosen. 

After half a year Ihad four workmen, and took my 
son, Meier, as an apprentice; it was an advantage to 
have someone of my own regularly in the workshop, 
and the business yielded enough profit to meet all our 
needs. Ienjoyed the work and did not have to run 
from village to village as formerly. Hauser sent me 
new customers every day—mostly high-class people. 

Ihad to pay fl. 100 rent per year, which did not al- 
low me to accumulate savings. After we had lived 
thus about a year and a half, I applied for the position 
of sexton for the Jewish congregation in Ratisbone 
and received the appointment with an annual salary 
of fl. 150 and free rent for the house; for the workshop 
Ihad to pay fl. 60 rent per year. In March 1864, we 
moved to the synagogue property. It was easy to do 
the work of the sexton in addition to my business 
because the children could help with many things. 
Everything was so much better and easier because we 
could live among Jews. There were also some extra 
earnings in this office and it was not long before I 
could lay away some money. Around this time 
Mr. Einstein sold my house in Kleinerdlingen, which 


was full of courage. 


military service, we equi him with an outfit; he 
left at the end of April, after he had spent Easter with 
us. Meier had also finished his apprenticeship and 
went to Munich to work. Now it was Abraham’s turn 
to come into the workshop. He learned quickly and 
well and after a few years Benjamin, too, learned the 
trade. But Moses I sent to the trade school. 

Several years went by; then came a letter from 
Samuel, saying that he had opened a cigar store of his 
own and that I should send two of his brothers to 
America. My children all wanted to go at once. I 
decided that Abraham, Benno, and Moses should 
make the trip together. I asked Meier to come home, 
hoping that he would conduct ıny business, but he 
preferred to join his brothers. After he had been freed 
from military service, being found unfit, he also left 
for America in May 1870. 

Now Ino longer found enjoyment in continuing 
ımy business in addition to my position as sexton. In 
November 1870, I turned the business over to one of 
my men, Susbauer. The congregation raised my 
salary to fl. 300, and with the interest on my savings 
and a few extra jobs, Ihad enough for our modest 
needs, and God helped further. 

In 1871, Ihad letters from my sons saying that 
through God’s help they were all doing well;my son 
Samuel, after five years residence in Champaign, had 
become an American citizen. He promised to come 
‚home on a visit after the war between France and 
Germany was ended. We lived in happy expectation. 

The good son really arrived here in May 1872 to 
our great joy, thanks to God, safe and sound, and 
provided with a nice little capital To see him again 
was ajoy we had not dreamed of in 1866, fleeing from 
military service. But by reason of the new and better 
laws of the state and the union with America, we 
could have this great joy. After my son had been here 
a few weeks, we looked for a girl for him to marry, 
according to our wishes. Here in the store of 
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Mr. Degginger was one of his nieces working as a 
clerk; she had been there four years. She pleased my 
son, too, and the betrothal was decided upon. My 
other sons wished it also because it would give them 
a family home in America. This marriage gave me 
the opportunity to send my youngest son, 13-year-old 
Josef, back with them to America. I had his outfit 
nade right away, and bought his ticket, as Ihad done 
for the others. 

After everything was arranged, the wedding day 
was set for the ninth day of July 1872, in Wankeim 
near Dibingen [probably Dußlingen -Ed], the birth- 
place of our soon-to-be daughter-in-law, Pauline. Her 
mother lived there and being an invalid, was not able 
to travel. Therefore, we had to make a journey to a 
place 100 hours distant, to go to the wedding. Many 
relatives from both sides came. It was a beautiful 
solemn festival and my dear wife and I consider this 
event the most enjoyable in all the twenty-five years 
we lived together in cares and troubles. We had not 
thought that we should see our dear Samuel again 
when he left his homeland six years ago. But God 
helped us beyond all expectations to find him such a 
g00d, congenial wife, who at the same time could be a 
mother to my other five sons. Amen. 

The farewell from our dear couple and our little 
Josef was a hard task again but the thought that it was 
for their happiness helped us to bear it. After a week 
we returned home in company of several relatives 
and arrived here, God be thanked, in good health. As 
soon as it was possible, we received letters from New 
York and also from Champaign, saying that with the 
help of God, all had arrived there safely. Now we 
could be calm and contented. 

Samuel had promised to take care of his brothers 
and to help them like a father. He kept his promise 
faithfully. Soon another letter came saying that he 
had rented a house, had furnished it nicely, and that 
they all lived together, happy and in harmony. Meier 
had a business of his own as a shoemaker, which he 
conducted profitably. Two miles distant, at Urbana, 
Abraham and Moses had a cigar business together, 
which Samuel helped them start, and were doing 
well. Benjamin and Josef were with Samuel, the for- 
mer in the business, the latter in school to learn 


Now it is so far, with the help of God, that Ihave 
not had to worry about my sons. I have also not wor- 
ried about my two daughters, whom I kept here and 
who have been learning everything useful. They are 
going to the girls’ school, which costs fl. 6 per month. 
My dear sons, with the exception of Josef, are all 
earning their living and have their own businesses. It 
will not be hard for them to assist me and also to care 
for their two sisters when the time comes. Their trav- 
eling expenses and outfits have already cost me more 
than fl. 2000, but there still remains enough of my sav- 
ings that if God will let everything go smoothly, I will 
have enough with my income as sexton, to end our 
days without worry. 


It is May 1873 and I have written down to this 
point the events which concern me most. The dark 
future we must leave to the eternal God. 





In February 1874, my dear Samuel’s wife gave 
birth to a girl. This news gave us great joy as this 
made us grandparents. It was also reported that our 
son Josef had entered into Samuel’s business. Now, 
with the help of God, all our sons were able to earn 
their own living. We didn't have to care for anyone 
but ourselves and our two daughters. Our dear son, 
Abraham, even promised to visit us in the spring of 
1875, to which we looked forward with great joy and 
spoke about it often—this was May 1874. After the 
work of delivering the matzos for the Passover holi- 
days, my wife as well as Iand our girls, looked for- 
ward to the summer in peace. 

But man proposes and God disposes. On May 
20th, my dear wife complained about violent pain in 
her left side. She went to bed on Shvuos, but the 
fever increased from day to day and on the morning 
of May 26th, between 8 and 9 o’clock, she closed her 
eyes forever in the presence of many women, for 
everyone who knew her, loved and respected her. It 
was the greatest sorrow for me and my girls, and the 
whole town showed their sympathy for us. But what 
can we say or do against it. God the almighty has 
sent it, and he will help us bear this loss, great though 
it is. In Him alone is comfort, and I trust in His kind- 
ness. Amen. 

My Abraham stayed two months in Germany and, 
with Carline, made a pleasure trip visiting relatives. 
They also went to Nördlingen to visit Mr. Einstein, 
who is distantly related to us. There my son met a 
girl whom he liked right away. She was a niece of 
Mr. Einstein and my son spoke to him at once; then 
he telegraphed to her parents in Ichenhausen and to 
me, that we should come for the betrothal. This was a 
great joy and surprise for me because my son was 
only 23 years old and neither he nor Ihad thought of 
marriage. The betrothal was celebrated and we set- 
tled everything right away. The wedding took place 
the 15th of July in Donauwörth with more than 20 
guests present. 

The young couple had to be in Hamburg by the 
21st to go on board ship. So we returned home right 
away where we spent a few happy days together. I 
felt especially happy but the parting was hard. After 
a few weeks I received the good news that they had 
made the ocean trip in ten days. I also received word 
that they arrived safely at their brother’s home, and 
that he was happy to receive them. 

This text was written August 8, 1875. 

Shortly after these events some glad news came 
again: ason was born tomy son Samuel. The bris 
nieleh had been celebrated in great style, and allmy 
dear children took part in it. To my dear son 
Abraham a girl was born, after they had been married 
one-and-a-half years. Thus several years went by and 
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Isaw my 70th birthday approaching hale and hearty. 
‚Another joyful event was in view as my son Moses 
promised to make a trip to see us. In December 1877 
we received quite unexpectedly a telegram from 
Hamburg, saying that Moses had arrived and was on 
the way tous. The next day he really came, tomy 
greatjoy and happiness. That reception I shall never 
forget as long as live. The visit of a few months 
passed very quickly and we saw all the relatives. But 
in February 1878, the hardship of parting came again. 
But what could Ido? It was God’s will thatmy 
children should find their home on another 
continent—none of them could feel at home here 
again. After two weeks I received the 
news that he had arrived safely. 
Passover came and I'had reached my 
71st year. Whatever comes after this I 


We decided to have the wedding in four months. 
There was plenty of work to be done but we went 
about it joyfully; everything was bought of the best 
and in sufficient quantity. The wedding took place in 
Munich, February 3, 1879. My joy was very great, but 
it increased when quite unexpectediy a few days be- 


fore the wedding I received a telegram saying that my 


son Benno was coming. The very same evening Ihad 
the happiness of embracing my child after an absence 
of twelve years. This was indeed a great sacrifice on 
the part of my son, to undertake such a dangerous 

trip in the wintertime, not to mention the great 
expense. But everything went well and God was with 


We received ....a telegram from Hamburg, 


must consider a special gift from God. ı S@ying that Moses had arrived and was on 
can still attend to and enjoy my duties as the way to us. 


sexton, only Iam getting more and more 
hard of hearing on account of my age. 
This text was written in May 1878. 
Soon, news that my son Meir had married a 
German girl in Champaign by the name of Marie. In 
1879, a daughter was born to him. Now three of my 
sons were married. My greatest wish now was to see 
ıny two daughters provided for. Carline now in 
‚America, as yet had no desire to marry. That did not 
worry me very much as my sons could take care of 
her. But all the more Gella was close to my heart. 
She had faithfully and efficiently looked after my 
household and was now 19 years old. Ihoped to see 
‚her married while I was still living, and the eternal 
God, who so often had granted me fulfillment of my 
wishes, soon led me to this goal. In the fall of 1879, 1 
made a trip to visit my sister, relatives, and the graves 
of my blessed parents. Everywhere I let my wish be 
known, saying that I would give my daughter a 
dowry of 8000M,t if a suitable match could be found. 
A happy accident took me to my home town of 
Kleinerdlingen, where a good friend quite 
offered a match that I liked better than all the others. 
After Ihad spoken about it to my daughter, and also 
made inquiries and found everything satisfactory, I 
asked my friend to arrange the matter. The young 
man was a goldsmith in Munich by the name of Mr. 
Guns. He wanted to marry and start a business of his 
own. He had been looking for a girl who knew how 
to manage a household, and who would älso bring 
him some cash, for although he had no capital, he had 
talents, knowledge, and was industrious, and lived a 
good and moral life. That was sufficient for me. In 
two weeks everything was so far arranged that a 
meeting could be planned. We met my present son- 
in-law on 28th, a few hours journey from 
here. With him came Mrs. Wallstein in whose house 
he was living. Everything was quickly and satisfac- 
torily arranged, and the betrothal celebrated. A 
burden was now taken from my heart. 





him in his journey. 

He made a trip to visit the relatives, and a few 
weeks after Gella’s wedding he went to Ichenhausen. 
There he saw a girl he liked immensely, so he decided 
at once to make her his own. He returned here to tell 
ne about it and a meeting in Donauwörth was ar- 
ranged where we settled everything with the father of 
the girl. We accompanied Mr. S. Deschland back to 
Ichenhausen to celebrate the betrothal There we 
nade the acquaintance of the fine and large family. 
My dear Benno was happy, and Inot less, as the girl 
was in every way suitable and a very good house- 
keeper. On May 25th the wedding was celebrated in 
Ichenhausen attended by relatives, Gella and her 
husband, my nephew Rudolf from Treuchtlingen and 
several other young people. Perfectly contented, Ire- 
turned home. A special joy was given me when the 
young couple who had gone to Munich, came to visit 
me over Saturday with the other young couple, Gella 
and her husband. This created quite a sensation here, 
for my dear son-in-law made a very good impression 
wherever he went. I consider it a great fortune and 
kindness of God, that my youngest daughter has 
made such a good choice. 

On Sunday the 30th the Americans departed. They 
went on board ship in Hamburg, June 2nd. My son- 
in-law, too, had to leave the same day on account of 
business but my dear Gella stayed with me for a week 
so as to help me get accustomed to the new life. 
During the visit of my dear Benno and since the 
engagement of Gella, there was always great excite- 
ment in the house; now everything was over. 

As could not easily live alone and could not live 
with any of my children, I decided to take my niece 
from P: im asa inmy home—she 
ee rer re eg. did nothavea 
realhome. At present she stayed with my brother in 
Mönchsroth. He also is a widower, but wants to 
marry. Therefore my offer was very acceptable to my 
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offers itself. My prayer to God is that He may let my 
dear daughter, Carline find her goal. Then I will 
gladly depart from this world. Only this burden I 
would like to have lifted from my heart and will do 
towards it what Ican. 

Finally, Ibeg you, my dear sons, to do everything 
to fulfill this last wish as a duty to your father, who 
loves you all equally well. 

D. Eppstein 


Ratisbone, August 20, 1885 
Dear Children all together! 

Although my dear Carline alone, has written to me 
and.Ihave not heard a word from any of my dear 
"Sons since Moses returned to America, I will no 
longer hesitate to report to you. 

According to the letters from you, dear Samuel and 
dear Abraham, you seem to think that Ihave acted 
wrongly towards my dear daughter; I could not do it 
differently. All this time the affair weighed on my 
mind and Ihave come to the conclusion to make a 
different decision. Any minute Iam ready to send 
you, dear Samuel, my whole fortune of 10,000M? in 
bonds; (1) because it is hard for me to take care of it; 
(2) because you can get a higher interest. As long as 
Mali and I are living we shall have the interest. After 
our death the capital shall be Carline’s inheritance. 
But as long as my dear wife is living after my death, 
she must promptly get the interest every year, as she 
is to live on that, and itisıny wish that she should not 
be obliged to accept alms from anybody. I believe in 
this way to have acted justly and beg you, dear 
Samuel, to consent to it and also the dear Moses to 
agree; of the others I am sure that they will be satis- 
fied with everything you two will do. In this wayI 
would be helped and it would also be fair towards 
Carline. But if this does not suit you, Ibeg you to 
make another proposition as soon as possible, 
because I want to have my affairs in order while God 
gives me the strength to do so. 


My dear children, in a few weeks the holidays will 
be here when, like each year, we will be very busy. 
Therefore, I will prepare now and in a few words, but 
from the bottom of my heart, offer congratulations for 
the new year. May God grant you all your wishes, 
and keep you and your families well and happy. 
Amen. 

Iam still in the same health as Moses found me 
and therefore happy and content. You, my dear 
daughter have given me great pleasure with your 
long letter; God will reward you for it. Ihope to re- 
ceive letters from my sons before the holidays. Moses 
will by this time be busy again. All his friends here 
inquire often for him. Mr. Lowenthal, who had a let- 
ter already from Champaign, brought me greetings 
this week. I-would like to receive letters from Meier, 
Benjamin, and Josef. Ihope to have good reports 
from your dear wives and the grandchildren. How is 
the youngest daughter getting along? Has dear 
Pauline fully recovered? Hope she will answer these 
questions herself. Inmy prayers to God I shall not 
forget to mention you all. You too, my dear ones, do 
your duty in these days, and do not forget that all our 
doings depend on God. He alone knows what is 
good for us. May he write into the book of life only 
good things for all of you, my dear children, so that 
we may have only good news from each other . 
Amen. 

Of news, there is nothing interesting for you except 
that the new teacher will come next week. So will 
close for today with the wish that you may have good 
holidays and do not forget that your father longingly 
waits for your answer. 

Your all equally loving father. Please kiss your 
dear children for me; I think often of them and wish 
that I could press them to my heart. 





1 Ratisbon(e) is one of many names for the city known today as 
Regensburg. 


Letters Found, People Found 
Edited by Bill Firestone 


This is a Stammbaum theme article. I asked three 
Stammbaum members for examples of letters, perhaps writ- 
ten by ancestors, that had lead them to new discoveries. 
Accordingly, this article consists of three short pieces, one 
each from Rolf Lederer, Karen Franklin, and Ralph Baer. 
—Ed 


. etter writing asa form of communication, especially 
3 between family members who were separated 
geographically from one another, was fairly common 
until recent years when telephones, FAX machines, and 
electronic bulletin boards became the primary means of 
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communication. In this, the closing decade of the 20th 
century, I receive substantially fewer letters via the mail. 
Most of the letters in my genealogical collection were 
written in the United States to relatives in Germany, 
some as early as the 1840s and others continuing into 
the early 1940s.! A large number of these letters were 
stored in ımy ancestral town of Gladenbach (about 70km 
NNW of Frankfurt am Main) until just before the out- 
break of World War IL, at which time my father’s cousin 
in Germany divided them between his sister, his 
brother, and himself. Unfortunately, his sister perished 
in Auschwitz and her portion of the letters along with 
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brother went to En, dd, where he was in- 
na nen lie The ni fie letters that his 
brother had is not known. He, himself, brought 40 or 50 
of these letters to the United States when he came here 
in 1947. Through my genealogical research, Ilocated 
him and acquired the letters he had brought with him 
from Germany. 

One of these letters, dated April 2, 1883 is from Jacob 
Lederer of Albany, New York, to his cousin Bär Lederer 
of Gladenbach, Germany. (Bär was also Jacob’s brother- 
in-law, as Jacob’s wife, Amelia, was Bär’s sister. Bär 
Lederer, in turn, was ıny great-grandfather.) 

In his letter, for some unknown reason, Jacob told Bär 
as much as he could about the Lederer family, tracing 
the Lederers back to Tobias and Fannie Lederer in 
Petrowitz. Unfortunately, there are several towns called 
Petrowitz and I could not determine at that time which 
one was the former home of the Lederers. Jacob also 
listed, in German and Hebrew, the names of Tobias and 
Fannie’s five sons and three daughters. According to 
the letter, one of the sons, Herman, also called Hirsch, 
was in Prague, where he had two sons: Marcus and 
Theodore. Jacob’s letter gives no information about 
Tobias’s and Fannie’s three daughters. 

In the letter, Jacob mentions that he has a cousin, 
Simon, living in Beaumont, Texas and another cousin, 
Simon’s sister Sophie, living in San Francisco. Asa 
result of this, a cousin of mine had written to the mayor 
of Beaumont, Texas in the early 1950s to ask for his help 
in locating Simon’s descendants. Simon had died but 
his daughter, Henrietta, still lived there. When I called 
her, however, she stated that her family was French, not 
German. Inever learned whether she was denying her 
family background or if, perhaps, because the family 
had entered the country through the port of New 
Orleans, she might really have believed that her back- 
ground was French. Years later, I contacted Henrietta’s 
son—Simon Lederer’s grandson—who is very interested 
in the family genealogy and with whom I’ve continued 
an interesting coı dence over the years. 

Locating descendants of Simon’s sister, Sophie 
Lederer, in San Francisco was more difficult because she 
had married. I found her entry in the California death 
index, and wrote for a copy of her death certificate, 
which showed that someone named Ziegler was the 
informant who provided the information that appeared 
on Sophie’s death certificate. Ibegan contacting people 
named Ziegler in San Francisco and ultimately found 
the correct 

In time, I located the house where Sophie’s son lived 
in San Francisco. When the house was restored, he 
found pictures, a piano, and old oil lamps from the 
period when Sophie had lived there. 

Thus, as a result of Jacobs letter, one hundred years 
later—in 1982—I located Simon’s descendants in 
Beaumont, Texas and Sophie’s descendants in the San 
Francisco area. 

‚About five years ago, I received information about 
Tobias Lederer from the State Archives in Prague. This 
included a page from the Familianten Buch, a register of 


all Jewish males who were allowed to marry in Bo- 
hemia. According to Bohemian law, there could not be 
more than 7,600 Jewish married men in all of Bohemia at 
the same time. The information in the Familienanten 
Buch showed that Tobias Lederer became eligible to 
marry in 1791, at which time he replaced another 
Lederer. Strangely, the entry for Tobias shows that he 
already had five sons, and gives the name and date of 
birth for each son—one of whom was my great-great- 
ither, but the document does not mention any 
daughters. Perhaps it was important that sons be listed 
to ensure them a place in the Familianten Buch in due 
Tobias’s entry in the Familienanten Buch showed that 
he was from the’town of Rakovnik (about 50km west of 
Prague). There is a small town near Rakovnik called 
Petrovice, most certainly the Petrowitz that Jacob 
Lederer had mentioned in his 1883 letter to Bär Lederer. 

Jacob Lederer sends to Bär’s sons August (my 
grandfather) and to Simon, in his own name and in the 
names of his children: Joseph, Theodore, and Fannie. 
Jacob’s wife, Amelia, adds a few lines at the end. 

A few years ago, I visited Albany and photographed 
the stones of Jacob and Amelia, and of their children 
(none of whom married). Similarly, I visited the Home 
of Peace Cemetery in Colma near San Francisco and 
photographed the stones of Sophe Lederer and her 
descendants. 

The information in Jacob Lederer’s 1883 letter to his 
cousin Bär Lederer in Gladenbach, Germany, gave me 
the leads I needed to obtain new information, including 
the existence and whereabouts of Jacob’s cousins: Simon 
and Sophie Lederer. 


—Rolf Lederer 


y genealogical career began when I was in college. 

VA Home for vacation, I found, in my parents’ 
basement, a trunk filled with family documents, 
including a letter from Albert Einstein, then at 
Princeton, to my grandmother. What was this letter all 
about? 

From Einstein’s letter, I learned that in 1939, my 
grandmother’s cousin, Alice Bernstein, who was a 
teacher in Berlin, needed an affidavit to leave Germany. 
She wrote to her friend Albert Einstein asking him to 
contact my other so that she could get the 
needed documents, and Einstein had, in turn, written to 
EM m re ee a 

Upon Einstein’s letter, my father was com- 
pletely shocked! He had never heard of his cousin Alice 
Bernstein, was not sure how she was related to us, and 
had no clue as to her fate. The Arolsen Tracing Service 
had no record of her and she was not listed in the 
Gedenkbuch. 

I wrote about the story of Alice Bernstein in numer- 
ous publications. A few years ago, an Aufbau article 
appeared that included the story and within a few days, 
Ireceived a call from a woman in Chicago who said, ”I 
knew Alice Bernstein.” I was thrilled! Apparently, 
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THE INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 
SCHOOL OF MATHEMATICS 
FINEHALL 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


den 19.Februar 1939 
Frau Käte Spiegel 
6733 N.Broad Str. 
Philadelphia, pa. 


Sehr geehrte Frau Spiegel: 


Das Schicksal Ihrer Verwandten, der tüchtigen 
und geschätzten Lehrerin Frl.Alice Bernstein in Berlin liegt 
mir sehr am herzen und ich möchte Sie sehr freundlich bitten, 
ein Affidavit für sie auszustellen. Ich würde gerne einen Brief 
an den amerikanischen Konsul in Berlin beilegen,weil ich weiss, 
dass dies in vielen Fällen schon geholfen hat. 

Ich weiss zwar wohl,dass die Immigration unter den 
gegenwärtigen Verhältnissen Jahre in Anspruch nimmt. Aber der 
Besitz eines Affidavits gibt dem Inhaber nicht nur neuen Nut, 


Furthermore, although Schönle did not have a 
family name, her father and brothers, who still 
lived in the family ancestral town of Pfaffenhoffen 
in Alsace, had taken the name Schneeberger in 
1808. Why Max Baer said that Schönle’s maiden 
name was Sonnentheil when, in fact, she never 
had a maiden name and her brothers and father 
had taken the name Schneeberger remained a 
mystery for a long time. 

Various members of the Klein family wrote let- 
ters over the years, all of which were written in 
German but using characters of the Hebrew al- 
phabet. With the help of Arline Sachs of Spring- 
field, Virginia, I determined that one of these let- 
ters was written in 1820 by Meyer and Elias 
Klein—two of Babette’s brothers—to their father, 





sondern auch die nicht zu unterschätzende Aussicht, in einem 


euro- päischen Lande vorläufig Zuflucht zu finden. 


Mit ausgezeichneter Hochachtung 


Professor Albert Einstein 


Frl.Bernsteins Daten sind: 
geb.6.Januar 1889 in Posen,Adresse Berlin-Charlottenbg. 
Momnsenstr.61 





‚Reproduction of letter from Albert Einstein to Kate Spiegel? 





Alice Bernstein had, indeed (and quite remarkably), left 
Germany in 1939, and had settled in Chicago. She died 
in Switzerland some years ago. 

Today, only one mystery remains: exactly how was 
Alice Bernstein related to me? A clue lies in a portrait of 
ıny great-great-great-grandfather, Alexander Susskind 
Bernstein (1769-1842), which hangs in my parents’ 
home. Alexander Susskind Bernstein served as vice- 
president of the Jewish community in Schroda, Posen in 
the 1830s and 1840s. ne a acopy 
of the portrait was made for each of his 13 children. 

Thus, any person who has a copy of this portrait is 
undoubtediy related, and could, perhaps, help solve the 


ren Spiegel Franklin 





T n 1977, when I started researching my family tree, 1 

1 obtained a copy of an ancestor chart compiled in the 
1930s by Max Baer, my grandfather’s brother. The chart 
shows that Max Baer’s maternal grandmother was 
Babette Klein, born in Jöhlingen (now part of 
Walzbachtal) in Baden and that she married Seligmann 
Joseph Baer. The chart shows that Babette’s mother’s 
maiden name was Sonnentheil, but does not give 
Babette’s mother’s first name. 

My own research, however, revealed that Babette’s 
mother’s given name was Schönle and, in contradiction 
to Max Baer’s chart, that because Schönle was married 
in 1809, the year in which Jewish families in Baden 
adopted family names, she did not, in fact, have a maid- 
en name (though she did have the patronymic Raphael). 

Thus, my findings, which showed that Schönle never 
had a maiden name conflicted with Max Baer’s chart, 
which showed that her maiden name was Sonnentheil. 


Seligmann Joseph Klein in Jöhlingen. According 
to the letter, Meyer and Elias were visiting some- 
one in Landau (Pfalz), whom they called “Uncle 
Wolf.” 

Before I deciphered this letter, Ihad never 
'heard of an Uncle Wolf and did not know that we 
had had relatives from Landau. From the 
information in this letter, however, I could not 
determine if “Uncle Wolf” was Seligmann’s 
brother, his wife Schönle Ralphael’s brother, or, 
‚perhaps, the husband of one of their sisters. 

Thus, the plot thickened: confusion of Schönle’s 
naiden name and, now, a new relative, Uncle Wolf. 

In 1992, I read a film at the Mormon Family History 
Library that contained the 1808 name adoption list for 
Landau. The list shows that Wolff Joseph and his wife 
and two sons, had adopted the name Sonnentheil. 

Suddenly, I was able to tie together Max Baer’s an- 
cestor chart and the letter from Meyer and Elias. 
Because Wolff had the patronymic Joseph, he was, most 
likely, Joseph Klein’s brother, and therefore, 
“Uncle Wolf” to Babette and her brothers, Meyer and 
Elias Klein. Clearly, Max knew that there were people 
named Sonnentheil who were related to the people 
named Klein but he placed them incorrectly, probably 
because he did not consider the possibility that a brother 
of Seligmann Klein, living elsewhere, might have 
adopted a family name other than Klein. 

Since 1992, I have not found much further informa- 
tion about the Sonnentheils of Landau. The possibility 
remains that ıny great-great-great-grandfather, 
Seligmann Joseph Klein, was born in Landau. Records 
for Pfaffenhoffen and for Reilingen in Baden identify 
Seligmann as a cantor and school teacher. Ultimately, 
he settled in Jöhlingen. 





1-The book Briefe Aus Amerika 1849-1871 (Letters from America 1849- 
1871) by J. Rünzheimer. (Gladenbach: Heimatvereins und 
Heimatmuseumm 1987) contains many examples of similar letters. 

?Einstein’s letter is retyped herein for optimal readability. Its content, 
including format, is according to the original 
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The Rudolf Simonis Archives at the Leo Baeck Institute 


by Claus W. Hirsch 


N ew York’s Leo Baeck Institute (LBI) is rich in 
archival collections of value to family histori- 
ans. I discussed one of these—the Berthold Rosenthal 
Archives—in a previous issue of Stammbaum (Volume 
1, Number 1, Winter 1992-93). In this article, I discuss 
the Rudolf Simonis collection. 

Rudolf Jakob Simonis was a professional genealo- 
gist who practiced his profession in Berlin. Born in 
Berlin in 1893, he emigrated to Stockholm in 1937 
with his Swedish-born wife, Matilda. He continued 
his work in the Swedish capital and, upon his death 
in Stockholm in 1965 at the age of 72, left behind a 
number of Swedish family trees. 

The bulk of Simonis’s work, however, focused on 
family trees of Jews living in Berlin and a few other 
cities in northern Germany. He researched about 200 
trees, which, along with his other voluminous re- 
search, now reside at the LBI in New York. Several 
years ago, lindexed each of Simonis’s handwritten 
family trees. LBI archivist Dr. Frank Mecklenburg 
entered these trees into LBI’s computer system. LBl is 
now cataloguing the collection’s non-genealogical 
items. 

Simonis, also known as Jakob ben Aron, was fairly 
successful in tracing his own family roots. On his 
father’s side, he was able to go back six generations to 
Jochim Abram, who was born in Landsberg in 1680. 

LBI visitors can probably best use the Simonis 
collection in conjunction with the Institute’s other 
genealogical resources—that is, by using LBI’s user- 
friendly computer system, which gives references to 
holdings in LBI’s various archives. The computer 
system gives the original material’s catalogue number 
from which you can locate the original documents. 
Using the computer catalogue still involves some trial 
and error because it is geared more for academic 
research than for use as a “family finder.” But a per- 
sistent researcher might be rewarded with a lucky 
find. 


One other bit of advice: you’re much more apt to 
“get lucky” if you have an uncommon surname. 
Telere Were Samy Gear DEN ee LIT Cohn, 
and Meyer,! but far fewer with names like 


Ludwig Abrahamson (Berlin)—Siebert, Cohn, 


Liebert, 
Hauff, Krakau, Hirsch, Meier, Jacob, Lev. 
Rubinstein, 


Löwe. 
Paul Ba d)—Cohen, Kaufmann, 
R er (Dortmun: a ae 
Willy ren (Hamburg) Heilbut F He Neue 
Rosenthal, Renner, 


Levien, 
Delbanov, Wimpfen, Be 


Bandmann, Boas, Doeblin, or Latz. If you’re in the 
latter category, you might, indeed, get lucky. 

Simonis’s charts, as mentioned, were 
handwritten, which unfortunately makes many of 
them less than completely legible. Still, they provide 
enough usable information to make them a valuable 
genealogical resource. 

The list that follows includes 93 of the 228 trees in 
the Simonis collection. I have excluded trees that (1) 
cover Swedish subjects, (2) do not include the town of 
birth or residence of the tree’s principal subject, or (3) 
are too illegible to read more than two or three 
names. The list also includes the names of several 
renowned artists, scientists, and religious leaders. 
Each entry gives, in bold letters, the name of the per- 
son for whom Simonis did a family tree, followed by 
other surnames included on the tree. 

Readers who want to order copies of individual 
family trees should write to: 

Leo Baeck Institute 

129 E 73rd St 

New York, NY 10021 
The Institute charges 25+ per page copied, plus 
postage, with a minimum of $7.50 per order. When 
you write for a particular family tree, be sure to 
specify that the tree is in the Simonis collection. 


Claus W. Hirsch is a frequent contributor to Stammbaum 


and a member of its advisory board. A resident of New 
York City, he is also a director of the Jewish Genealogical 
Society of New York and contributor to its publication, 
Dorot. 


ENDNOTES 

}Together, these three names or variations thereof 
accounted for about one-third of all German-Jewish 
surnames. See Georg Meyer-Erlach, “Die 60 
‚häufigsten jüdischen Familiennamen” in Jüdische 
Familien Forschung, in December 1932, and Claus W. 
Hirsch, “Comparing Most Common German-Jewish 
Surnames with their American Counterparts” in 
‚Avotaynu, Spring 1992. 


ee (Berlin) Joski, Cohn, Grün, Leib, 


(Berlin) Friedländ: ', Baruch Levy, 
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D= Erich Basch (Berlin— Glück, Slamowski, Lippmann, 

Wolfsohn, Asch, Sternberg, Feibusch, ee een, 

Berthold Beerman Ben) Beer Bone Joel 
Zadur (?), en Boas, Ab; 

Bendermann, Jonas, Lewin. 

Helene Beck (Berlin) —Lewischn, Jor ie Cohn, Joel, 
Haarbleicher, Schönfeld, Levy, Samuel, Joseph, 
Schoenfeld. 

Willy Beschutz (Berlin—Müller, Ascher, Landau, 
Peierls (?), Faschkowitz, Leib, Goldschmidt, Pach, 

Bettine Bonwitt (Berlin—Loberheim, Finemann, 
Gottschalk, 


Artur Bruck (Berlin— Grass, Liebmann, Linzer. 
Dorothea Busch (Berlin—Mendelsohn-Bartholdy, 
Friedlaender, ‚Warschauer, Mendelsohn, Bendermann, 


, Bendit. 
Eva Cohn Gern) Fürst Jacobsohn, Marcuse, 
ust, 
Dr. Geoı ıhnn (Berlin)—Putziger, jamin, Isaak, 
Moses, Guthmann, Samuel, Philipp, 
Ursula Czellitzer (Berlin) Salomon, i ', Hillel. 
Lissi Edler (Berlin)— imer, Löwenstein, 
Kalmann, Dann, 


Levi, Mailer, An dern, Rothschild. Cohn Müller, 
Steindahl, Stein. 
Sigmund Freud—Nathanson, Willenz, Hoffmann. 
Ernst een, (Magdeburg)—Treumann, Müller, 


Arndt, Philipp, Meyer. 
Friedel le Bing, 
Margarete Pf berg 
Alice Goldschmidt ne Natanson, Fried Friedemann, 
Liebert, Meyer, Hirschfeld, J: ', Cohn, David. 
Heinrich Gut (Frankfurt/Main) )—Pi , Plant (?), 
Glans, Pollack, Bickardt, König, Ephraim, Klein, 
Braunschweig, enger, Kai 
Josef, das: Spira, Heilmann, itzer, 
Heil, Binisch, Hurwitz, Drucker, Minz. 
Dr. Guthmann (Hamburg)—Leiser, Altmann, 
Wollmann. 
Gerhard Haendel (Berlin—Leiser, Bauchwitz (2), Isaac. 
en Hammerstein (Berlin)—Flatow, Brasch, 
füc 2). 
nee Herrmann (Berlin—Landsberg, Lewin, Isaak, 
Rabbi Samson Raphael Hirsch (Hamburg)— 
Hildesheimer, Fı Frankfurter, Hertz, Salomon, Gans, 
Warburg, Hildesheim, Wallich, Moses, Norden, Traub, 
Stadthagen, Kramer, Meyer. 
Wo 5 Hirsch (Greifswald)—Heimann, 


eidt, Behrend, Bühing, Kaminski, Peyser, Samuel, 


Iy, Hadda. 
Erna Holz (Köni; 18) Jacoby, Kardine, Anker. 
Fritz Ittmann (Bresla: Kaim, , Gottstein, 


itzenhausen. 
Arnold Kalisch (Berlin—Horwitz, Keen 
Judith Karo (Berlin—Caro, Blumenthal, Eger. 


, Herz, Friedländer, Arendt. 

lorff (Breslau)—Bloch, Littauer, Löb. 
lin—Boas, Arnstaedt, Hertner, Peiser. 
Ferdinand Lassalle (Breslau)—Lassal, Heitzfeld, 

Wolfsohn-Braun, OpE im, Grätner (?). 
uk Meyer, al, rg Kaul, Paz, 

P, 

Lie Herterae 
Herbert Lebram (Berlin—Cohn, Leser, Holzbock, 

Horwitz. 


Fi 
a end )—Haller, Callenbach, Bendix, 
Rose, Calmann. es , Cohen. 
Margot Löffler (Berlin, Eisenstadt, 


lin) 
Leyser, Ab: Gottschalk, Alexander, Pinkus o 
ae mies Magnus Berlin} —Salinger, Braun, Brün, 


vr Ludwig Marcuse (Berlin—Beschütz, Hirsch, 
Bhzpeo, Ku Kaul, Dahlheim, Blumenthal, Landsberg, 
Dr. Max 

a erlin/Tel Aviv)—Meyer, Labus, 


Jochum, Stargardt. 
an Marum (Hambur; a een] en: 


Wolfsohn, Collin, Brüll, 
Hüttenbach. 


Heinz Matheus Ben) Herz, Bieberstein, Rathe, 


Pinkscha, Buchholz, Hirsch. 
Dr. Hans Meyer (Berlin—Muhlendorf, Pinkus, Moses, 
Friedlaend: 


utmann, Hoffmann, Cahn, 
Lachmann, Neumann, we Rose, Hirsch, Leffmann, 
Riess, Fränkel, Seeligmann, von Halle, Wolff, 
Liebmann, Zacharias. 

Berthold Neumann (Berlin—Friedlaender, Rathenau, 
Lieber, en Rathenauer, Joseph, Meyer, 
Moses, P: Wera Veit, Praeger, 
Fraenkel, Herfurt, Reich, Hirsch. 
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Dr. Franz Neumann (Berlin—Brodnitz, Michel, 
"Thorner, Lewinski, Perl, Holz, Kantorowicz. 
Walter Nord (Hamburg)—Ernst, Abraham, Cohen. 
Nanette Ochs (Frankfurt/! Main) —Steinthal, Rothschild, 
Amschel, Kulp, Steindahl, Landau. 
Betty Panofsky (Breslau)—Rosenthal, Bloch, Schilder. 
Else Petsch (Berlin) Abrahamsohn, Fürst, Pitschpatsch, 
Nathan, Levin, Köbner, Conitz, Rosenbaum, Lewin. 
Gertrud Pincsohn (Berlin—Cohn, Mamroth, Herz, 
Schie, Hirsch, Seelig, Ascheim (?), Kanter, Leiser, 
Pesner, Canter. 
Radlauer (Berlin—Beermann, Kahn, 
, Hirschfeld, Bender Meyer, Alexander, 
-..Hirsch, Veit, Fraenkel, Pra; 


Löwenheim, Berend, Meyer, Michael, Joel, Joel, 
Salomon, Pinkus. 

Dr. Richard Rheinstein (Frankfurt/Main)—Stern, 
Feissenberger, Liebmann, Jakob. 

Gerda Sachs (Berlin)—Bernstein, Peiser, Frank, Meyer, 
Schiff, Israel, Freudenberg. 

Dr. Alfred Seelig (Berlin—Dobrin, Rosendorff, Liebert, 
Moses, Bernstein. 

Flisabeth Seeligmann (Berlin)—Schefftel, Oppenheim, 

\OSSNET. 
Bella Simon (Osnabruck)— Kaufmann, Nordwald, 


Wini ', Kahn, Politz, rerhoff, Jonas, Mendels, 
Heimann, Scheideberg, Stern, , Bachrach, 
Margolis, 


Ernst Simon nen: -Werden)—Bellerstein, Kaufmann, 
Stern, Salomon, Kahn, Politz, Raphael, Bendix, Meyer, 
Wolf, Mendels. 

Liebert Steinberg (Czarnika and Bern) Herzog: 
Bauchnitz, Crohn, Manschke, Hirschel, Heymann. 


Dr. Hans Stenger (Berlin’—Michaelis, Blankeriburg, 


Würzburg, a Zaduck, ne Fürst, 
Salomon, ] 
ee si man Sterben (u (Lich ee, 


1m ehe (Berlin)— Frankfurter, Cohn, 
Hirschberg, Marcuse, Jacob, Krakau, Tor Meier. 
nn Sussmann (Halberstadt)—Beck, Abraham, 


Ludwi; En hemal{Gneseileriitz, Neumann, Caro, 
Sch, Gutmann,Schwefiri 

Ivan Traugott amburg) Wie, Daniel, Goldberg, 
Behrendt, Joseph, Hirs« 

Herta Warschauer nk Jacobi, Leipziger, Peiser, 
a ae 

Wally Wertheim, (Berlin—Lie Levy, 
Een Le koiiEn erlehi, 


Delbanov. 
Helen W: hal (Düsseldorf—Simon, Reichenheim, 
Mesde , Seeligmann, Arndt, Meyer, Silbert, Zelle, 
jathan. 


Ban Wiener (Berlin‚—Scheyer, Ginsburg, Sachs, 
ziger, Krolik, Bloch. 
Sieg ied Wronker (Berlin—Beermann, Abraham, 
iendel. 

Dr. Georg Zehden (Schwerin)—Fassmann, Salomon, 
Benjamin, Borach. 

Adkr Zerkowski (Breslau—Bromberg, Goldschmidt, 
Koebner, Chrambach, Köbner, Kanter. 

Günther Zerkowsky (Kreuzburg)— Grossmann, 
Kalisky, Wiener, Katz, Radzieweky, Friedlaender. 


Berlin Jewish Records 


by Peter Lande 







uring the Nazi period, German authorities seized 
all the German-Jewish records they could locate, 
including those of the Berlin Jewish community. After 
World War II, some of these records ended up in 
Warsaw, where they remain today. However, they have 
been filmed and are available at the Berlin Landesarchiv. 
Copies of these films have now been acı byand 
are available at the Leo Baeck Institute in New York, and 
at the National Archives as well as the Holocaust 
Museum in Washington. While clearly not complete, 
this collection of documents includes material from 1794 
through the early Nazi period, though the primary focus 
is the late 19th century. In sum, they provide a 
fascinating insight into a thriving community and its 
relations with Jewish communities elsewhere in Europe. 
There are extensive files on the creation of the first 
Jewish library in Berlin and numerous documents relat- 
ing to various internal bureaucratic struggles within the 
Jewish community (for example, whether German 
should be used during religious services) as well as 


relations with the German state, but most of these are of 
limited genealogical interest. However, there are several 
sets of documents containing names, addresses, and 
other personal information of more direct interest. 

One of these is a list of over 2,000 wahlberechtige 
Mitglieder (members eligible to vote) and their addresses 
in 1863. A second is a greeting signed by a large number 
of Jewish physicians in 1833 in honor of the personal 
collections of documents relating to the community’s 
concern about the plight of Jews in Russia and Poland, 
and the collection of funds to assist these communities. 
This support of their eastern brethren seemed to change, 
however, when in the late 19th century they began to 
appear in larger numbers in Berlin. At this point, funds 
were collected to send these new arrivals either back to 
whence they had come or onward to other European or 
North American destinations. Included in the collection 
are lists of several hundred persons, their places of ori- 
gin, professions, residence in Berlin, number of family 
mernbers, and where they were sent. For example, Leib 
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Gerson from Riga was sent back to Riga, while Jeanette 
Schneidermann with six members of her family from 
Warsaw were sent to Amsterdam. J. Lippmann and his 
family from Kovno were sent as far as New York. The 
one Lande mentioned (origin not given) was sent to 

--Warsaw for the princely sum of 15 marks. 

+ While most of the material in this collection relates to 
Berlin, there is also material relating to a Jewish high 
school in Cologne and a chart giving membership and 
other information on 51 Jewish communities in East 
Prussia. 

Most of the documents are in German, with a few in 
Hebrew. Some of the older handwritten document are 


difficult to read but most are in good condition. Iwould 
be happy to provide a copy of the eight-page inventory 
to anyone interested or to check individual names for 
persons who cannot examine the films themselves in 
Berlin, New York, or Washington. 





Peter Lande is a retired U.S. Foreign Service Officer living in 
Washington, D.C. He is a member of the Jewish Genealogy 
Society of Greater Washington and has written frequently 
about research in his native Germany. 


The Jews From Goslar 
by Peter Lande 


s many readers are aware, dozens of German 
communities (mostly in western Germany) have 
published books in recent years recounting the history 
of their Jewish inhabitants up to and including the 
Holocaust. (A partial list of such books appears in the 
Spring and Summer 1993 issues of Stammbaum.) The 
quality and extent of information contained in these 
books varies widely. Their usefulness to genealogists 
also varies: books on smaller communities are more 
likely to contain information on individuals and their 
families than books on larger communities, which tend 
to concentrate on institutions, buildings, association, 
and so forth and include discussion of only the most 
prominent families of the community. 
Thanks to Abram and Sarah Sachs, members of the 
Jewish Genealogical Society of Greater Washington, who 
visited Goslar in Lower Saxony, Ihad the opportunity to 
read Das Schicksal der Goslarer Juden, 1933-45 by Hans 
Donald Cramer (Goslar: Selbstverlag des Geschichts- 
und Heimatschutzvereins Goslar, 1986). As its title indi- 
cates, this book concentrates on the Nazi era, with only 
10 of its 200 pages devoted to the first 700 years of 
Jewish presence in Goslar. With only a small Jewish 
populatioı ably never over 100 persons—the au- 
thor was able to make the events of the Holocaust far 





more real than authors of books about towns with larger 
Jewish populations. Virtually every Goslar family is 
discussed individually and the result is a three-dimen- 
a portrait, rather than merely a collection of statis- 


hie visiting Goslar, Mr. and Mrs. Sachs also had an 
opportunity to talk to those persons who were maintain- 
ing the Jewish cemetery and to collect information about 
the Jewish community throughout the centuries. In the 
early centuries, family names were rare and persons 
were identified simply by a personal name, for example, 
Isaak, or aname artd locality such as Jobst from 
Bielefeld. Over the centuries, Goslar families adopted 
surnames, among them Frank, Heilbronn, Hirsch, 
Schlesinger, Wolff, Lippmann, and so forth. For readers 
who think they might have a Goslar connection, I would 
be happy to check names against a partial list, which 
was given to the Sachses. More complete information 
can be obtained by writing Dr. Horst-Günter Lange, 
Treutmannstraße 3, D-38642 Goslar. 





Please see Peter Lande’s biographical information with the 
preceding article. 
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Names: An Essay on Origins 
by George Arnstein 


"here were two periods when German Jews took 

.. family names. The most common and recent one 
was around 1800 when a large number of jurisdictions 
mandated the adoption of family names, mostly for 
administrative purposes. The local prince, bishop, or 
king, emulating what the Austrian emperor had de- 
cided in 1781, found that good records meant better tax 
collection, facilitated military conscription, and pro- 
duced other benefits. This was also the period when 
the dozens—even hundreds—of small German-speak- 
ing jurisdictions were consolidated into relatively 
larger units. The laws differed in detail and date of 
enactment, as shown in the following examples: 

© Inthe Austrian Empire, excluding Galicia, the law 
was enacted on 2 January 1782. When Napoleon and 
his revolutionary ideas moved eastward, he brought 
with him reforms which sometimes are known as 
laws of emancipation, incomplete and feeble as they 
were. 

OD Bavaria, where Napoleon elevated the ruler to king- 
ship, mandated family names in 1813. 

OD Württemberg, where there was a similar elevation to 
kingship, did not mandate family names until 1828, 
although, in fact, many families, taking their cues 
from surrounding jurisdictions, anticipated the 
mandate. 

Baden, which is well documented in a dissertation by 

Erwin Manuel Dreifuss!, will be discussed in some 

detail below. Baden’s experience appears er 

relevance for other southern German jurisdictions and 
probably for jurisdictions in northern Germany as well. 
Before these mandates at the start of the 19th century 
there were informal arrangements to differentiate 
among the many males, using a rather limited vocabu- 
lary of first names, combined with a patronymic desig- 
nation. Just how common these overlaps were can be 
shown in an example from Hohenems, a small town in 

today’s Austrian Vorarlberg. The sample is from a 1779 

Hohenems tax list, and includes families that had been 

evicted from Sulz and had sought refuge in Hohenems. 

Note how four different Wolf Levis* are identified: 

Maier Uffenheimer 

Loeb Moos 

Hirsch Levi 

Wolf Levi*, son of Veit 

Salamon Mayer at the Gate 

Josef Mayer 

Wolf Levi’s* (Josli’s son) Widow 

Gerstle Moos 

Wolf Levi*, Samuel’s son 

Wolf Wolf, Jakob’s son 

Wolf Wolf, Borich’s son 

Wolf Levi*, horse trader 


000000000000 


This is a rather spectacular example of the overlap in 
first names, the adoption of informal differentiating 
identifiers, and a preview of how some family names 
came to be chosen— sometimes before they were man- 
dated. There was a large number of Levis, who had 
sought refuge in nearby Sulz during the 17th century, 
including Josle Levi [one of my direct ancestors, whose 
daughter-in-law is listed above]. What emerges are 
reliances on patronymics, strong indicators of where 
the family may have come from, and clues that suggest 
where to research next. Aron Tänzer wrote a detailed 
history of the Jewish community in Hohenems; the 
book includes [pp. 193-4] a table showing old and new 
names in Hohenems in 1813, the year in which the 
Bavarian law took effect. (Hohenems was under 
Bavarian rule for a few years): 

0 Benedikt, Abraham, Simon, Markus and Salomon 
Bernheimer had been known as the Brothers Levi 
Levi. 

0 Michael Bickart and Heinrich Bickart, no change. 

0 Benjamin Burgauer, no change. [Tänzer notes that 
Burgauer emigrated from Burgau.] 

0 Ephraim Gutmann x-Ephraim Levi, oldest son of 
Josef Wolf Levi and his spouse Maria Moos. Their 4 
sons and 3 daughters. 

0 Hirsch (who died in 1792) had descendants named 
Hirschfeld. 

DO Michael moved to Randegg and became Neumann. 

oO Lazarus (d. 1806) had descendants named 
Loewenberg. 

0 Wolf became Loewengard; his son left Hohenems, 
became Hohenemser. 

0 Moses Wolf Levi, no change. 

0 Josef Mendelsohn, son of Mendel from Sulz, had 
been Josef Emanuel Levi. 

0 Babette Menz was formerly Widow [of] Michael 
Moos whose ancestors had used the descriptive 
signature “from Menz.” 

0 Abraham Reichenbach was Abraham Moos. 

0 Markus Reichenbach was Mayer Moos. 

0 Lazarus and Kilian Reichenbach changed from 
Moos. 

0 Bertha Reichenbach was known as the Widow Loew 
Moos. 

0 Moses and Martin Reichenbach were known as her 
sons. 

0 Benedikt Schweizer migrated from Switzerland 
[Schweiz] had been Benedikt Guggenheim. 

0 Simon Steinach had a house in the “Steinach” area 
of Hohenems; he had been Simon Ullmann, but 
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since Samuel Ullmann was the local rabbi, Simon 
chose Steinach to reduce confusion. Ullmann 
sometimes had been Ulmer. 

0 Josef Sulzer x-Josef Jakob Levi. Since his grandfa- 
ther Josle Levi was among those who moved from 
Sulz to Hohenems, this family had been known as 
the Sulzer Levis to distinguish it from the many 
other Levis. 

O0 Lazar Waelsch x-Lazar Levi, teacher, presumably 
originating in the “Welshland,” [argot not for Wales 
but for Italian or French speaking areas.] 

DO Josef Weiler, lived in the “Weiler”; he had been Josle 
Wolf Levi. 


... © Jakob Weiler x-Jakob Samuel Levi. 


The list is instructive because it illustrates how the new 
law caused members of a fairly large rural community 
to sort themselves out, especially the large number of 
Levis and Moos. Salomon Sulzer, born in Hohenems, 
became cantor there and went on to become chief can- 
tor and an honorary citizen of Vienna. 

The pattern is clear: family names were traditional 
like Levi, geographic by pointing to origin (local or 
distant), or inventive by relying on some distinctive or 
even imaginary feature. 

There was an earlier tradition of family names. My 
maternal forebears go back to Hirsch Neuburger who 
was born in Buchau around 1690, almost certainly 
related to Abraham Neiburger [sic] who was listed in a 
tax list in 1693. All of these N« recall their 
probable origin in the town of Neuburg in Schwaben 
[Swabia]. (This presents a separate problem: Neuburg 
Ineans new town or castle, hardly a rarity among 
Newcastle, Neufchateau, Chateauneuf, Neuenburg and 
ınany more, including two not far from Buchau: 
Neuburg an der Kammel [which flows north toward 
the Danube], not to be confused with Neuburg an der 
Donau). 

The family name of Einstein is also very old, includ- 
ing Moyses Ainstein, who arrived in Buchau in 1683, 
almost certainly an ancestor of Albert Einstein whose 
parents were born in Buchau. Einsteins and 
Neuburgers were plentiful in Schwaben, including 
Laupheim, Ichenhausen, and ing today to St. 
Gall in Switzerland. Ihave no idea where the name 
Einstein comes from. 

What these old family names have in common is that 
they reflect a historic origin and probable expulsion or 
migration. People named Hechinger probably are 
descended from somebody who lived in 
then arrived in Buchau (for example) where the newiy 
arrived David (or Abraham or Jacob), to be distin- 
guished from all the other Davids, was known infor- 
mally as David from or Hechinger. The vast 
Erlanger clan in Buchau did not come from Erlangen (a 
university town near Ni ); the name is a cor- 
ruption of Kleinerdlingen which had a Jewish commu- 
nity, probably derived or strengthened after the expul- 
sion from the better known Nördlingen (whose 
medieval walls still stand today). 


Geography is reflected in another example from t»> 
Buchau Familienregister: Moses was born :ı '”77 of a 
Buchau mother named Einstein and an ıunanown father 
from Frankfurt. Since, amazıs t+& several Moses, he 
could not be idertifie” a5 Moses son ofanybody,he - 
Was hete-! Zi ine official Familienregister [Folio 147] as 
Moses Frankfurter, as were his children. 

Family names in Buchau were quite prevalent before 
they were mandated in 1828, sometimes with obvious 
origins. The Schmal family, for example, is listed as 
Oberdorfer, but thename was crossed out and replaced 
with Schmal; they were, in fact, from Oberdorf, a tiny 
village near Buchau. They might have come from 
another Oberdorf such as Oberdorf am Ipf in the Ries 
region (of which the capital is Nördlingen). Various 
Riesers in Buchau originated in the Ries. Thus, almost 
certainly they were named Rieser to differentiate them 
from neighbors who had the same or similar first 
names and often overlapping patronymics. 

One more documented example: Maier, however 
spelled, was a common first name which devolved into 
a family name under various spellings. But the 
Bernheim family was consistent: in Buchau they were 
Bernheim, in Hohenems they were Bernheimer, and 
there is at least one documented marriage between the 
two. 

My own paternal family name illustrates both of 
these origins of names. In 1670, there was a well- 
known and thorough expulsion from Vienna, including 
Ahron Fraenkel [1645-1720] who moved first to Prague, 
then to Sulzbach in today’s Bavaria. There he married 
into a family of local printers whose family name was 
Bloch. Informally known as the Fraenkels, they went 
through the usual patronymics until Saeckel [a local 
variation of Isak which becomes the diminutive 
Isaklein, Isaeckle, Saeckel], son of Ahron [1751-1825], 
had to take a surname; he chose Arnstein, for reasons 
not known to me. One of his cousins, Wolf Hirsch 
Naftali, took the name of Ne . Another branch 
of the same family kept the name of Fraenkel. 
Ironically, this suggests that the wheel came full turn: 
Fraenkel implies a historic origin in Franconia, and 
Sulzbach is in the Oberpfalz, not far from Fürth and 
Nuremberg which are in Franconia. One of Ahron 
Fraenkel’s seven known sons was Isai Fraenkel; he was 
baptized and became Friedrich Christian Christhold in 
Fürth. 

Baden 


Baden, of course, was the grand duchy in the southwest 
corner of Germany, today part of Baden-Württemberg. 
Baden had a progressive reputation, better than most of 
the German principalities. Dr. Erwin Manuel Dreifuss 
published a book on the Jews of Baden,? which he 
based on the dissertation he wrote at Heidelberg 
University in 1925. Printing was subsidized by the 
“bädische U.O.B.B. Logen,” which I take to mean the 
B’nai B’rith lodges. I have translated major segments; 
quotation marks show actual translation—all other text 
is summary information. 
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Dreifuss’s own Summary (pp. 112-113) states: 
Paragraph 24 of the Baden Law of Toleration of 13 Jarı 1809 
provided that Jews were to take a distinctive hereditary 
family name unless ihey already had one. Baden was not 
the first country to pass this kind of law: Austria [Empire], 
France, Westfalia, Frankfurt, and others had similar 
regulations, while other countries—for example, Prussia 
and Württemberg—considered them. The question 
whether the law was influenced by foreign models surely 
is to be answered in the affirmative, even though the 
records are not complete... 

The Regulation was carried out, with a few excep- 
tions, quite smoothly, resulting in a complete revision 
of names. Only in the cities of Karlsruhe and 
Mannheim had the use of family names become com- 
non, while in the Jewish and rural communities, 
Hebrew (double) names were prevalent; after family 
names were prescribed, the following distribution 
emerged (percentages are approximate): 

41% of family names derived from localities 

13% are first names transmuted into last names 

6% derive from names of houses 

6% from occupations 

6% added the suffix -mann 

6% to personal characteristics [for example Groß {big} 
or Schwarz (black, swarthy}] 

5% from places not specifically determinable 

3% derive from countries or regions 

2% point to some other origin (river, street, mountain, 
synagogue-names) 

2% from plants 

1% artificial formations which look like derivatives of 
localities 

1% from the names of months etc. 

1% point to distinguishing characteristics [honorifics] 

1% from abstractions 

6% others 

Hebrew names prevail only among the first names 
“hardened’ into last names. Ötherwise, they have gen- 
erally become first names in accordance with 
Paragraph 24. 

Not only was there a shift within the groups of 
names but with this came a general increase in the 
variety ofnames. This accomplished what Paragraph 
24 intended with the word “distinctive.” 

Thus the family names of Jews were Germanicized 
and a part of the overall requirements of emancipation 
was achieved. In this sense the survey about the taking 
of family names by the Jews of Baden is a contribution 
to the history of emancipation. 


Sources 


The coverage of printed works as well as relevant laws 
and documents is persuasive. Page IX shows that the 
various lists of 1809-1815 are, or were as of 1925, in the 
Landesarchiv in Karlsruhe. Lists of names and name 
changes, admission of Jews to Baden, and so forth are 
described or cited below. The preface notes the lack of 
scholarly interest in the topic of names, though there is 


better information for the Austrian Empire than for the 
Germanic territories. 


„ “Since Baden became unified only at the beginning 
“ of the 19th century, this determined a starting date.... 


1809 or 1815 are good dates because we have almost 
complete registers of all Jews residing in Baden, pre- 
pared according to the Regulation of 13 January 1809, 
which required all Jews to take a ‘hereditary family 
name.’ The lists prepared on this occasion gave mostly 
the ‘old’ [traditional] as well as the 'new’ names, thus 
creating, perhaps unintentionally, the first Jewish cen- 
sus for the grand duchy.... Unfortunately, there is little 
local history before the turn of the [19th] century—that 
is, before the end of the many local jurisdictions. 
Because Jews were scattered throughout the land, the 
present work can deal only with averages.” 

In Baden we find the first formation of last names 
when a name is linked with “von” [from] a locality: 
Jakob von Breisach (1326), Samuel von Mengen (1375), 
Jecklin von Ulm (1377). At the same time we find for- 
mations like Moyse Tannebach (1332), Gabriel and 
Maenli Treviess (1448), Hirtz Allendorf (1463)—last 
names based on towns but without “von.” 

Infrequentiy we encounter occupational names such 
as Elias Verwer (1423) [=Dyer]. The tribal names 
Coh(e)n and Levi also are used as last names: Johel 
Kayn (1463), Maier Levi (1525), being of special interest 
to Jews. We also find names which point to externals 
and then hardened into family names: “Groß [Big] 
Jakob” and “Klein [Little] Jakob,” the “junge [young] 
Joes,” Jud Loewel der Alte [Jew Loewel the Elder], Itzig 
der Rothe [Red Itzig], Jonas der Junge [Young Jonas.] 
and der “reich Hirzli” [Rich Hirzli.]. 

Ina few cases the patronymic hardens into a family 
name: in 1343, there was a Jeckli, son of Joliebes; in 
1349, he became Jeckli Jolip. (Jeckli derives from 
Hebrew Jacob. There are doubts whether Jolieb can be 
identified with Josef, as Lewin suggests; more likely it 
is taken from the Hebrew Joel with the German affec- 
tionate “liep” as in “Zarliep” from the Hebrew Sara). 
Some 20 years after Ule (Ulrich) Smeriandes there 
appears Isak Smeriandes sun (Hebrew Semarjah -> 
Samarian, Smario, Smerian). Sometimes the changes 
obscure the origin or meaning as in Liepmann Duffel 
(1365) and Samuel Schampffer (1587). 

Jud [Jew] as an adjunct name appears frequently, for 
example Isac Jud who is also cited as Jud Isac or simply 
Isac. In these cases, Jud designates a foreign tribe, not a 
last name. 

In the cities, family names made rapid progress, the 
lists prepared by Loewenstein being very illustrative. 
In 1722, the Jews of Heidelberg and Weinheim, with 
only one exception, had family names (Carlebach, 
Ellefeld, Fulda, Goldsticker, Oppenheimer, Schnapper, 
Ulff, Wolff, etc.) or at least double names (for example, 
Amschel Abraham, Loew Baruch, and so forth) Inthe 
rural areas they had only a single name (for example, 
Abraham, David, Jakob, Liebman, Mayer, Seligmann). 

Zehnter mentions family names he encountered 
since the early 18th century in Baden-Baden: Koppel, 
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Bodenheimer, Hertz (in Bühl), Hertz and Jost (in 
Ettlingen); Weil and Uffenheimer (in Kippenheim and 
Friesenheim). In Baden-Durlach, there was an Ettlinger 
as early as 1636 and at almost the same time there were 
Frank, Schwab, and Ulmer... Others: Bacharach, 
Bernheim, Ducas, Ellenbogen, Guggenheim, 
Koenigsbacher, Pfeifer, Ruf, Ullman, Wormser. 
Chapter 2. Innovations.... Legal Requirements 
linked to Emancipation. 


1. Influence of Austria, Prussia, France (Westfalia). 


© Austrian law of 2 Jan 1782 banned “Jewish language 
and writing” (p. 10) 

© Economic considerations, inchuding the need to 
maintain books which could be audited by the state. 
(-11) 

© Contracts, to be enforceable, had to be in German. 
(p. 10) 

© Palatine law of 27 July 1744 provided that the Jews of 
Mannheim had to keep books in German, probably 
recapitulating an earlier law. (p. 12) 

© For Baden-Durlach, there was a similar provision as 
of 1747, extended to Baden-Baden in 1775. (p. 12) 

© Prussia had a regulation that pawn books had to be 
kept in German. (p. 12) 

O Gradual extension, both ıphic and also to 
encompass civil registers, of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages. Austrian Empire, 5 Jul 1787, resolution of 
Joseph I: Every Jew of the Germanic countries had 
to adopt his own, continuing family [clan] name. 
(p.13) 

0 “If we were to summarize the various [Austrian] 
decrees: 

1. No names based on the locality or in the Jewish 
language except that family names already in 
use may be kept, effective 30 Nov. 1787. 

2. First names, newly selected, are to be 
in German or which can be Germanized. 
Purpose of the regulation is to prevent Israelites 
to continue to have Jewish names or names not 
known in German.”(p. 13) 

© “Breisgau, Austrian until 1803 [when it became part 
‚of Baden], made it almost imperative that Karl 
Friedrich, Margrave of Baden, learn the details of the 
Viennese [Austrian] laws which applied to Hither 
Austria.’” (p. 18) r 

© The Baden regulation of 13 Jan 1809 regarding 
Jewish last names specified in Paragraph 24: 

Every patriarch of the Jewish faith, who does 
not have a hereditary distinctive last name, is 
responsible for adopting one for himself and all 
‚of his children under his authority.... He is not 
to select aname which shall impinge on the 
rights of others. He is to incorporate as first 
names all of the names he has used to date, and 
may not shed any ofthem. Those who have 
family names may keep them or change them... 


and must register them. All legal immigrants 
must do the same... (p. 25) 


© Without going into details as to just how much of a 
model the Baden law was for others, let us mention 
the following other laws regarding fixed family 
names: Lippe (16 Dec 1809); Prussia (11 Mar 1812); 
Mecklenburg (22 Feb 1812); Bavaria (10 Jun 1813); 
Denmark (29 Mar 181%); Kurk (14 May Iärer 
Anhalt-Dessau (1822); Saxony-Weiman (1823); 
Württemberg (1828); Saxony (1834.) (p. 26) 

OD The influence of [adjacent] France should not be 
overrated; it was not the French revolution and its 
executor, Bonaparte, who reminded Baden but 
rather the example of Austria was fruitful “By 
imperial [Napoleon] edict of 20 July 1808 the adop- 
tion of last names by Jews was decreed...: As in the 
edict of Joseph II [of Austria], names borrowed from 
localities or from the Old Testament were banned, 
although names already adopted could be contin- 
ued, even if in conflict with these limitations. This 
exception permitted most Jews to circumvent the 
law—to keep their old names... The Napoleonic 
edict soon was imitated in Hesse, 1808....” (p-27) 

0 “To summarize: The laws underwent a change in 
concept. What was conceived as an administrative 
measure [of fixing names] became a weapon against 
the customs of the Jews, against jon by 
virtue of theirnames. The law was a means toward 
the assimilation of the Jews, which included a will- 
ingness of government to seek its own advantages as 
part of the bargain.” (p. 35) 

3. Implementation of the law in Baden. 

Several deadlines. Slow progress. The Ministry of 

Interior reviewed the lists and returned them for 

corrections or clarifications—sometimes for lack of 

indication of age, or occupation, but also for inappro- 
priate names, although this is not clearly required by 

the law (p. 37). 

O9 Unsuitable names for Lower Rhein were: Baruch, 
David, Jacob, Levi, Menachem, Nathan, Raphael, 
Simon. For Upper Rhein: Levit, Levi, Jacob, 
Salomon, Moses, Manes.... (p. 38) 

© “Most of the names were, in fact, changes. For 
example: Abraham -> Gutmann; Aron -> Ste; 
Gideon -> Grünstein; Israel - > Ress, Wolf, Wormser, 
Würtheimer; Levi(t) -> Baum, Benigheim, Blum, 
Bodenheimer, Durlacher, Ebstein, Glugherz, Groß, 
Haberer, Klanmann, Klein, Lay, Levistein, 
Lichtenstein, Lion, Loewenstein, Mahler, 
Mannheimer, Obinheimer, Rastatter, Roederer, 
Rosenstihl, Schwab, Schwarz, Schweitzer, Stahl; 
Strassburger, Wachenheimer, Weiss, Würtheimer; 
Moses -> Lang etc.” 

“Also worth mentioning....1813... the Interior 
Ministry protested Loeser (Hebrew Eleasar; Latin 
Lazarus) as the name chosen by Josua Lazarus in 
Altdorf; in the Rust administrative area, Hirzel, 
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Lemann, and Leib were banned; but for lack of later 
lists, it could not be determined whether the changes 
were actually carried out...” 


“There were only a couple of protests by Jews 
against the fixing of later changes of names... In all 
two or three cases, it was someone named Levi, a 
name used before the fixed names were mandated, 

 Lon a pivaenı aganısi um: iu. Dort against the 
interpretation of the Interior Ministry which deemed 
Levy to be not ‘distinctive’.” (p. 39) 

D “Regulation of firstngtti&s, which loomed large in 
Joseph’s fAustriän] legislation, was touched lightiy 
in Baden: all traditional names were to be kept as 
first names, but in practice there were no objections 
when changes occurred: Hirsch -> Hermann; Loeb 
-> Ludwig etc.” (p. 43) 


Chapter Ill. The New Names 


“We mentioned earlier that certain names had been 
found objectionable; here are some changes from Lower 
Rhein [Mannheim]: 
Ascher -> Born, Schoenberger 
Baruch -> Boruchius 
Jacob -> Odenheimer, Seibenberg 
Levi(s) -> Boehm, Rossenfeld, Strassburger, Traumann 
Loew (Loeb) -> Ehrmann, Fath, Fischer, Giesser, 
Gramer, Herz, Hirsch, Kaufmann, Loebmann, 
Loewenberg, Mannheimer, Mayer, Neumann, 
Oppenheimer, Rossenburger, Straus. 
Menachem -> Fuld 
Nathan -> Hannf, Nadenheim, Rohr, Ullmann 
Oscher -> Mueller 
Raphael -> Leiwei 
Simon -> Bierrmann, Majer 


iM. 2. Groups of Names 


a) Names according to origin. 

(a) = alt, the old name; (n) = neu or the new name. A 

name in parentheses is the place name of origin, given 

only where the connection is not obvious. Thus, 

Abendheimer comes from (Abenheim). “This need not 

necessarily mean that a family in fact originated there.” 

(p- 89) 

© Names speculatively derived from place names, but 
with major distortions. The original footnote for 
Ballin, for example, refers to an article which ties it to 
Belin, near Bordeaux in France, or it may be short for 
Ballenberg which is nearby. (p. 99) 

D “Fantasy names,” that is, names that are made up: 
Arnheim (n for Aron); Kahnheimer (n); Katzaür (n); 


Levinger (n for Levi); Loew« ‚er (n for 
Loew);....Nadenheim (for Nathan); Wolfsheimer (n 
from Wolf) (p. 99) 


© Names derived from regions or countries: Bi(c)kart, 
Pickert (a and n [Picardy]); Blach (n); Bloch (aandn); 
Block (n).... (p. 100) 


© Names derived from names of rivers and mountains: 
Rhein, Schwarzwälder, Ueberrheiner. [Baden 
includes the Black Forest = Schwarzwald]. (p. 100) 

D Names that refer to the location of a house: Altschul, 
Bach [creek], Bachert, Ellenbogen, Haeussler, 
Holz(er) [Holz=wood], Lacher, Neugass, 
Rothenhauser, Sinauer, Sternweiler, Strick, 
Weinberg, Wolfsbruk. (p. 100) 


b) House names. 


“First of all there are those which derive from the well- 
known Judengasse (]. street) in Frankfurt, where the 
house names were so popular that Jews stubbornly 
resisted the introduction of house numbers in 1776. 
This also clarifies why the family name Frankfurter 
appears nowhere in Baden, even though demonstrably 
a large number of families come from this former impe- 
rial city... Hardly a house name appears which does 
not have its prototype in Frankfurt: Adler, Apfflle, 
Blum(e), Buchsbaum, Buxbaum.... “Many of these 
newly adopted names are found more in the north of 
Baden.... 

“Other names which do not point to Frankfurt: 
Edelschild, Himmel, Hut, Trepp.” 


<) Plant name. 


“Closely related to the house names are the plant 
names: Baum, Büchelbaum, Dornbusch, Fichtenbaum, 
Klee, Krauth, Linden, Mandelbaum, Palm.... Here, too, 
northern Baden is where we are more likely to find 
these newiy adopted names.” (p. 102) 


d) Names after Seasons 

Freytag, Frühling, Herbst, Merz, Monath, Samstag, 
Sommer, Winter. 

e) Professional and those indicating occupations 
Baeker, Barnas, Bauer, Beck, Beuele, Casen, Cramer... 
(p. 103) 

f) Names ending in -mann 

Akermann, Altmann, Bachmann, Baermann, Baumann, 
Bergmann... (p. 103) 

g) Distinguishing Marks 

Alt, Bart, Billig, Braun, Ehrlich, Fingerle, 
Freudenreich.... [Old, Beard, Cheap, Brown, Honest, 
Finger, Rich-in-Joy....] 

'h) Names after Abstractions 

Glück, Kraft, Muthart, Rath, Sinn, Zwang [Luck, 
Strength, Courageous Heart, Counsel, Sense, Force] 
(p.105) 

i) Honorifics 


Fürst, Graf, Held, Herzog, Hochherr, Koenig [Prince, 
Count, Hero, Duke, Lord, King] 
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k) Fantastic Names [Made up names] 


‚Abendstern, Funkenstein [Evening star, Sparkling 
stone] 


l) First names transmuted into family names can be 
divided into two categories. First, names of 
Hebrew origin: 


9 Aberle, Abraham, Ascher, Barch, Baruch, Bennag, 
Boruchius (from Baruch), David..., Lemle, Lei (n for 
Levi), Levi (a and n), Levis (n), Levisohn (n), Levit 
(a); Lewei (n), Loeser (n)....Schrag... 

0 "These names—the most common are Kahn and 
Meyer—ould be taken for German names and are 
distributed over the entire country. They represent 
the last remains of the formerly dominant Hebrew 
names...” (p. 110) 

2. Names of Greek, Latin and French Origin. 

Astruck, Alexander, Benedict, Feis(t) (a and n), 
Lazarus (a and n), Lion (n), Marx (a and n), Serf, Cerf 
(aand n), Veit (a and n), Viktor (n). (p. 111) 

3. Names of German Origin 

Baer, Baehr, Beer etc., Baerlau, Brannhold, Bruno, 


Copno, Dieter, Falk(lein), Gomberz, Gomperz, 
Goetschel.... 


The most common of these were Beer etc. (in at least 
20 localities), Hirsch (at least 15 localities), Wolff (at 
least 25 localities). These were names that had been 
used as civil names by Jews, and thus were made 
into family [clan] names. (p. 111) 


ın) Names not of clear origin 


These are subject to various interpretations and do 
not clearly fall into one or another Faser Ball, 
Bierig, Bros, Brummi, Cater, Diel.... (p. 112) 





George Arnstein lives in Washington, D.C. where he is pro- 
‚gram chairman for the Capital PAF User Group. He is 
active in the Computer Interest Group of the National 
Genealogical Society. 


1 Dreifuss, Erwin Manuel, Die Familiennamen der Jude, unter besonderer 
Börucksichtigung der verhuiinisse in Baden zu Anfang des 19. 
Jahrhunderts. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Emanzipation. Frankfurt 
am Main, ]. Kauffmann: 1927. 

2The library of the Jewish Genealogy Society of Greater Washington, 
a copy (a gift from Hans Hirsch, a former ofthe ) 
51 OR Fatiermemen der Jen unter benderer Bericht gung da 
Verhältnisse in Baden zum Anfang des 19. Jahrhunderts. by Dr. Erwin 
Manuel Dreifuss. Frankfurt/Main: ]. Kauffmann Verlag: 1927. 
(Paper; 153 pp.) [Family Names of Jews, with special Focus on 
Baden in the early 19th century.) 





Reconstructing the Jewish Community of Gera, Thuringia 
by Gerard Braunthal 


I n 1991, while searching for my family roots in the 
medium-size city of Gera in Thuringia,! where I was 
born in 1923, I started a correspondence with Herr 
Werner Simsohn of Gera. During the Nazi period, he 
suffered deeply: his Jewish father perished at 
‚Auschwitz and he, in turn, survived the period only 
because his mother was Christian. 

In the postwar era, in memory of his father, Simsohn 
conceived the idea of reconstructing the past by writing 
about the history of the Jews of Gera and opening 
exhibition rooms con! some of the city’s Jewish 
memorabilia. The task had to be delayed for many years 
because the psychological burden of the past laid 
heavily upon him and because working on the project 
would awaken too many harrowing memories of the 
Nazi bestialities in Gera. 

A visit to the forlorn and unkempt Jewish cemetery in 
Weissensee-Berlin retriggered in Simsohn the determi- 
nation to do something to memorialize the Jews in Gera 
who had peri during the Nazi years. He wanted his 
modest effort to be part of a concerted warning to fellow 
citizens that they should let nothing similar ever happen 
again and to instill hope in them that in the future they 
must find the path toward a greater humanity. 


Simsohn had a formidable task ahead of him in 
reconstructing the history of Gera’s Jewish community 
and of its demise. First, he compiled aname and 
address list of the city’s Jews based on data from the 
official census of 1937. He chose the year 1937 because 
the list of names contained many Polish Jews who had 
lived in Gera then, but had not yet been resettled in 
Poland in October 1938, and because the concentrated 
emigration of Gera Jews in the wake of the November 
1938 had not yet taken place. 

In addition, Simsohn’s recollections of names of 
Jewish izations, synagogues, and events were 
helpful. He visited houses in which Jews had lived, 
spoke to colleagues of Jews who had shared a common 
workplace, and received new names and leads, some- 
times incorrect or leading to dead ends, from persons 
who had known Gera Jews during the Hitler era. He 
was able to trace, partly through jence of the 
Jewish Landesgemeinde of Thuringia, several former Gera 
Jews living in other areas of Germany, who in turn 
supplied him with new names and addresses. Simsohn 

is especially grateful to Dr. Hermann Birnbaum (born 
1905), who had shared his extensive knowledge of the 
city's Jews. In addition, a perusal of the local press 
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unearthed valuable informatiort including the names of 
former residents who had scattered throughout the 
world (from Australiä'to Zimbabwe) and who provided 
new-Sacts in numerous letters to Simsohn. 

" ‚Bainstakingly, Simsohn built a mosaic of knowledge, 
which he carefully double checked, about the Jewish 
community. 

Werner Simsohn’s second project has evolved from 
the first. He had collected documents, Jewish objects 
stemming partly from his family, and old books on 
Jewry, all of which became the basis of an exhibition in 
the city’s Historical Museum on the occasion of the 50th 
anniversary of the November 1939 pogrom. When the 
exhibit ended, Simsohn felt that it would be sad for the 
city not to have a permanent collection. Accordingly, his 
landlord agreed to make available two spacious rooms 
in the attic of the apartment house in which Simsohn 
lives. The rooms contain the ever-growing collection, 
which was enriched by numerous donations of 
memorabilia from former Jewish residents of Gera. An 
excellent tape provides visitors with background infor- 
mation as they s from one glass case to the next. 
Currently (October 1993) Simsohn is negotiating with 
city authorities to have the archive and collection be 

ithed to a municipal foundation upon his death. 

Visitors to his collection learn that the Jewish com- 
munity was officially founded in 1883, but that its roots 
go back to 1832. Gera had 378 Jews registered with the 
Jewish Community in 1933, which corresponded to only 
0.5 percent of the then total population. To this number 
must be added an unknown number of Jews and half- 
Jews who were not affiliated with the community. In 
1938, the community had to end its increasingly precari- 





ous existence. According to a regional newspaper of 
1946, 211 Gera Jews perished during the Nazi period. 

As a former resident of Gera, Iam deeply grateful to 
Werner Simsohn for single-handediy building a rich 
collection of documents and objects pertaining to the 
city’s Jews, many of whom perished during the Nazi 
terror. His work continues: currently, he is working on 
a history of Gera’s Jews.? 





Gerard Braunthal is professor emeritus of political science at 
the University of Massachusetts/Amherst. He and his family 
left Gera for Berlin in 1929, emigrated to Brussels in 1933, 
and to New York in 1936. 


159 KM south of Leipzig 
2Werner Simsohn's address is Wasserstr 8, D-07548 Gera, Germany 


The Jewish Community of Burghaslach 
by Thea Skyte 


„inding a copy of great-great-great-grandfather 

- Schlom’s Kaufbrief (Deed of Conveyance) of the 
Judenhaus in Burghaslach after a burglary in 1983 made 
us very curious. The house including stables, well, and 
baking oven had been bought 200 years previously 
from the rulers of Castell by our ancestor Schlom, 
whose descendants later adopted the family name 
Sahlmann. The house stood in Hofgasse in the center 
of the village, but has since been demolished.! 
“Grafschaft Castell” 

On our first genealogical exploration trip to Germany, 
as complete novices, we found Castell on the map 
marked with a sign denoting a castle or ruin. We did 
not expect to find a very large beautiful baroque Schloss 
in the center of the lovely little village, still occupied by 
the Fürst Castell-Castel, descendant of the former rulers 
of Grafschaft Castell. In the converted former stables we 
found apart from a wine bar and restaurant also the 





Kanzlei Castell and the Domänenamt (chancellery and 
estate office). To our greatest surprise and pleasure we 
also found a very large and extremely well-organized 
private archive, where over the years we were able to 
find many documents relating to the Burghaslach 
Jewish community and our families. 

In the middle ages, several feudal lords owned land 
in Bi ‚Amongst these were the Baron of 
Münster, and the two houses of Castell Remlingen and 
Castell Rüdenhausen. In 1783, however, all land came 
under the control of Grafschaft Castell, one of numerous 
independent Franconian territories which, if the whole 
of the scattered constituent villages and land had been 
put together, “would have covered an area of approxi- 
nately 10 sq. miles.” In 1807, Grafschaft Castell had a 
population of nearly 10,000 souls.” It became part of 
the Kingdom of Bavaria in 1806.2 
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Burghaslach 

Today, Burghaslach, about halfway between Wü 

and Nuremberg, is a quiet little village, but in 1807 it 
was described as “a Protestant market town which, 
apart from a fairly roomy castle, also has 97 houses (34 
of which had previously belonged to Münster), where 
165 families, altogether 759 people, live—22 Catholics, 
530 Protestants and 207 Jews.”? 


Burghaslach Jews 

The Bur; Jewish community is of fairly long 

standing. In 1722 it comprised 25 families, 14 of which 

were under the “protection” of the Baron of Münster, 
six under that of Castell Rüdenhausen, and the remain- 
ing five under Castell Remlingen.* In 1730, four 

Schranken (barriers) were erected at the end of the vil- 

lage to “allow Jews to carry their Torah on a Sabbath,” 

for which they had to pay an annual rent. In 1754 the 

Barons Castell Rüdenhausen built a new Judenhaus for 

some of their Jewish subjects. Upon his marriage 

Schlom moved into this house, Which he later bought at 

Walpurgis, 1777. Josua, Abraham and Männlein were 

also tenants, one occupying the lower back room, the 

others the two top rooms.° 
When in 1783 all land as well as its Jews came under 

Grafschaft Castell all Jews were ordered to produce their 

“Letters of Protection” to the local authority. This 

examination could not be carried out for some time ”as 

some Jews are often away dealing in optical goods in 
foreign lands” but “as all local Jews shall now be here 
before the approaching Easter,” they were ordered to 
appear at the local office in March 1785. From this doc- 

ument submitted by the local official Johann E: 

we learn a great deal about the 32 Jewish heads of the 

families at that time living in Burghaslach: 

1. Süssmann, aged approx. 80 years, was born in 
Burghaslach. He produced his original 1737 

2. Joseph Schmelz, born in Mülhausen, had married 
the daughter of the local Jew Jekof in 1749. 

3. Abraham had come from Öttingen in 1766. 

4. Eisig: his late father had already been “protected” 
inBi His widowed mother had bought a 
house there, but given up her own household in 
1769. He and his late brothers had then been 
granted the “protection” by the Baron of Castell 
Rehweiler. 

5. Lemmlein was granted Schutz of Münster when he 
bought a house in Burghaslach in 1764. 

6. Löw Süssmann: He was granted “protection” after 
his father had relinquished his own and had 
handed his little house over to him. 

7. Josua, after having previously been ”, ”by 
the Margrave Ansbach in Fürstenforst,$ received 
local “protection” in 1774. 

8. Feidel was born in Prichsenstadt, had lived in 
Burghaslach since marrying Benjamin’s widow in 
1775. 


10. 
11. 


12. Lij 
13. 


14. 


Moshe Sussmann was granted “protection,” having 
taken over half his father Sussmann’s house in 
1776. 

Schlom, born here, was granted Schutz on the occa- 
sion of his marriage in 1777. 

Selka had received his “protection” in 1784 when 
he, together with his step-father Feidel, had bought 
the Judenhaus 

Joel: had received a Letter of Protection 
from the Guardians of the Barons of Castell in 1779. 
Aaron Loew: had applied for and been er>=::.; 
Castell protection when he bor'ztü = »suse in 1783. 
(Official sources add ihat + asıd his brother Berlein 
had alre-“Y bxen granted “protection” in 1780.) 
Berlein Loew: youngest son of the late Jew Loew 
Benjamin who had lived under the “most gracious 
Protection of Castell” for some 50 years and had 
died in 1779. He now’owned his father’s house. 
Bien bes beoner Saroe bad Esch paid ennual 
Protection money since 1780. 


Five additional Jews were transferred from te for- 








mer authority of the Counts of Rüdenhausen: 


Meyer Levi, Salomon Joseph, Schimmelein and Abraham, who 
stated that they had been given “protection” some 20 years earlier, 
but had no Schutzbrifand David, who bad received his recantiy. 
Another 13 Jews came under the “, 


protec- 
tion” of Castell together with the former office of the 
Baron of Münster in Breitenlohe:” 


in 


Hirsch Jacob, Henoch Abraham, Salomon Jacob, Hajum Loew, 
Samson Henlein, Sandel Salomon, Isaac Hirsch, Lij 

Salomon, Zeberlein, Mayer Mandel, Abraham Baer, Loew and 
Joseph Jacob® 

For the induction of the new Parnoß Jacob Lehmann 
1795, the following were 

Joseph, Salomon Joseph, Lämmele, Hayım Löw, Feidel sen., From 


‚Aberle, Lippmann Joel. Mayer Mandel, From Abraham, Aron 
Löw, Löw Isaak, Samuel David, Isaak Bär, Feidel Seckel, Selka 
Benedikt, Michel Bär, Lammel Abraham, Aron Jacob, David Wolf, 
Abraham Sußmann, Jacob Moises and Sandel Salomon? 

An order was issued in 1801 to reduce the number of 


Jewish families, which had risen to 38. 


From various Matrikel lists we learn dates of birth 


and a names adopted by Burghaslach Jews:1° 


Acansi Nano Bom 





eh Schlom 1784 
Moyses Hayum a 1777 
Aron Jacob Schwarzbauer 1765 
Samuel Isaak Hellmuth 1785 
Löser Seligmann Apfelbaum 

Salomon Lippmann Biermann 

Lehmann Isaac Rosenblatt 1787 
Jacob Löser Eszmann (?Eckmann) 

Isaac Moises Gokdschlager 1758 
Salomon Seligmann Mosbacher 1768 
Samuel David Grünbaum 1753 
Moises Levi Hell..? 1780 
Löw Abraham Hangewisz 1789 
Gözel Isaac Hellmann 1778 
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Name. Name Bom 
Aron Löw Hollerbaum 1757 
Löw Salomon Kriegsmann 1768 
Jacob Lehmann 1765 
Lämmlein Abraham Künstler 1764 
Hirsch Isaac Mandelbaum 1782 
Marum Veist Mainhardt 1758 
Jacob Moises Mosenauer 1770 
Hirsch Levi MoBmann 1768 
Isaac Autain Holzinger 1782 
Eisig Samuel Fingler 1741 
Bärlein Rosenblatt 1761 
Veitel Seckel Rothschild 1755 
David Wolf Semelmann 1752 
‚Anschel Abraham Ullmann 1762 
Jeremias Esef * "Weichselbaum 1765 
Meier Mendel Wiesmacher 1749 
‚Abraham Süssmann Zaeislein 1761 
Levi Lämmlein Zentmann 1771 
Baruch Rosenthal 1785 
Elias Lehmann 1769 


During the beginning of the 19th century the com- 
munity continued to increase until members started 
leaving the village towards the middle of the century, 
many emigrating to the United States. After the 
Emanzipationsedict of 1861, more moved into towns fol- 
lowed by the decline during the Hitler period: 


Bemheimer, Rosa (widow) ‚Rosenblatt, Adolf 
Eckmann, Josef Rosenblatt, Hugo 
Eckmann, Julius Rosenblatt, Karl 

Eckmann, Moses ‚Sturm, Salomon 

Hamelburger, Ludwig Ullmann, Salomon 
Haugewitz, Abraham Zentmann, Max 

Hellmann, Isaak 


The last recorded entry in the Community Minute 
Book was on 17 April 1938. The congregation was dis- 
solved on 1st December 1938. 

Israelitischer Frauenverein 

This was founded in 1877 * 2 teen care for Jewish 
women and children in case of illness and to help them 
to bear their misfortunes, also to assist needy women, 
both local and others, financially. Personal service 
consists of nursing and night sitting for women, girls 
and boys up to 10 years of age, and for sick Jewish ser- 
vants, irrespective of whether the employer was rich or 
poor. Duties to be recommended by a doctor, the max- 
imum length to be three weeks. Members work six- 
hour shifts, one attendant by day and two at night.”12 


The Burghaslach Synagogue 

Burghaslach had an old synagogue, which stood on 
land owned by the Baron of Münster. In May 1731, 
ancestor Jekof Moyses applied to the authority of 
Castell Remlingen for permission for five families!+ 
under their “protection” to establish their own syna- 
gogue in aroom he had recently added to his house. 
Harassment and excessive taxes demanded and col- 
lected by the Baron of Münster for the synagogue, 10fl 
higher than the sum agreed. This led to constant dis- 


agreements and conflicts within the Jewish community, 
a fact confirmed by Johann Hahn, a Castell Remlingen 
local government official in Burghaslach. A document 
of 1793 even reports “grosser Tumult in der Synagoge, 
es wurde sogar mit Pulver geschossen” (great uproar in 
the synagogus, there was even shooting with 
gunpowder).® 
The Cantor/Slaughterer 
The community employed a cantor (chazan), who also 
served as slaughterer (shochet). A 1836 contract con- 
firms the intment of Chazan Wortsmann and 
lays down his remuneration in detail:!6 
1, Fixed annual cash salary 
2) For “calling up" on Sabbaths and Holydays from everybody 
3) Forthe blessing of a new mother incl, of 6Kr for calling up 
4) Forthe calling up of a bridegroom 
5) Forte reading of the Megile 
6) For the slaughtering of large catlie 
fora small one, call, sheap etc 3 Kr, for a goose 2 Kr.for.a 
chicken and a pair of pigeons 
For a walk of up to one hour to slaughter outside the village. 
‚and for each further hour another 
7) For wilnessing a signature at a wedding 
Whoewver did not invite the Chazan to an engagement or to.a 
ircumcision has to pay him compensation 
The Chazan has to be invited to weddings or he has to. 
receive compensation, to be pakl even if the wedding of a local 
son or giri was oelebrated elsewhere. 
8) Forthe writing of the engagement contract 190 1 


The New Synagogue 1855-1938. 


By the middle of the 19th century the old synagogue, 
on the first floor ofa very old dilapidated building, was 
in a bad state of repair. In winter the synagogue was 
very cold and during rainy weather the congregation 
had to wade through puddles to reach it. There was 
also insufficient room in the women’s synagogue. 

In 1855 the community started to create a fund for 
the building of a new synagogue which was partly 
funded by imposing a tax of 1% on all dowries of brides 
settling in Burghaslach and %% if a son or daughter set- 
tled elsewhere. A bridegroom coming to settle in the 
Village had, in addition to paying the percentage of the 
dowry, to “buy himself in” for fl 20. 

A large suitable site was eventually bought for 
fl 2,200. Plans for anew synagogue and school were 
drawn up, submitted, and finally approved by both the 
community and the government. Estimates were 
received, the community setting an upper cost limit of 
9,000 florins. The community started to raise money in 
various ways. Jewish women in the village had indi- 
cated that they would like to help with fund raising by 
pledging voluntary weekly contributions.18 
Funds available for the building of the synagogue 
were: 

1,500f} Sale of original old house, shop and material of 

bam to Salomon Wortsmann 
2,5001 From "Zehntfund” 
300fl Mr. Sachs of San Francisco 
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1,000 fi From oontributions 
800fl Sale of old synagogue to Dr. Neuburger 
270fl Sale of old Armenhäuschen (almshouse) 
750 fl Donations from local communities in Fürth, 
Nuremberg, Regensburg, and Würzburg 
250 fl Donations from 41 men for being “called 


y’ 
750fl Sale of benches, 10 fl for each man’s and 5 fl 
foreach woman's 
100fl Sale of mens’ and womens' stands at 5 fl 
600fl From govemment towards school building 


Attthe end of February 1869 contracts for anew 
school and synagogue were signed. 

The foundation stone for the synagogue, incorporat- 
ing a document with details of the community, was laid 
on 1 July 1869. Articles towards interior furnishings, 
fittings, and ritual objects were donated. Members of 
the community gave donations towards the two lamps 
on the entrance steps. 

The following members in 1870 cast votes for or 
against screens separating women in the synagogue: 

Heinrich Ullmann, Salomon Wortsmann, Eckmann, 
Schwarzbauer, Moßmann, Isner, Sahlmann, Frank, Limmlein 
Künstler, Jacob Mandelbaum, Schicksal, Dr. Neuburger, Hirsch 
Hellmann, Hangewitz, Julius Löffler, Leopold Künstler, Götz! 
Mandelbaum, Samuel Hellmann and Louis Fuld.! 

The new synagogue was consecrated with great fes- 
tivities on Friday 10th June 1870. A special program 
was printed to enable honored invited guests to under- 
stand the ıgs.2° Teacher Marschütz describes 
the event in detail in the Minute Book of the 
Congregation.?! 

In 1912 repairs were carried out to the Synagogue, 
which was situated in the main street, “to make this 
house of God equal in dignity to the Protestant church 
which had been restored 7 years previously”22. 

In common with most synagogues in Germany, the 
Synagogue was entered by Nazi fanatics, led by a SS 
Group leader from Neustadt/ Aisch, on 10th November 
1938. Though the local Mayor and head of the con- 
stabulary were against destruction of the synagogue, 
SA men of Burghaslach and surrounding districts broke 
in, destroyed or looted ritual objects, and set the build- 
ing on fire. The remains of the former synagogue 
were rebuilt and it is now a dwelling house, 
Neustaedter Strasse 1, next door to the Post Office. 
Behind the building stands the former Jewish school. 


The Jewish School 


‚Annual statistics from 1833 show that the community 
had a school attended by 30 boys and 36 girls, divided 
into three classes for 6-8 year, 8-10 year and 10-13 year 
olds. Teacher Simon had served the com- 
munity for over 40 years. In 1858, after his death, it was 
decided to move the elementary school, which also 
served children from Fürstenforst, into the accommo- 
dation formerly occupied by the teacher. Moses 
Marschütz was appointed for the duties of religious 
and elementary school teacher, und: ing all written 
office work, combined with the position of cantor and 


also to form a choir. An annual school fee of 1 fi. was 
introduced. In addition to fl.25 for accommodation and 
free heating of the school room, he received a fixed 
salary of 300 fl. He moved into accommodation in the 
village. 

In 1863 school fees were paid for 40 children by the 
following: 





Name: No. of Children Name: No. of Children 
Eckmann, Simon 4 Moßann, Moses 3 
Frank, Hermann 2 Dr. Neuburger 6 
Gottschalk, Hermann 3 Rosenblatt, Hirsch 1 
Hellmann, Hirsch 2 Sahlmann, Salomon 2 
Hellmann, Isak’s widow 3 Sturm, Salomon 2 
Isner, Isidor 1 Ulimann, Isaak 3 
Lehmann, Lorenz 1 Ullmann, Lippmann 2 
Mandelbaum, Jacob 1 Yogelbaun, Jakob 1 
Massenbacher, Seligmann 2 ‚Zentmann Salomon 1 


There were great difficulties in lighting the school 
rooms and unsatisfactory sanitary conditions. The first 
turf for the new school was cut in April 1869, teacher 
Marschütz moved into his living accommodation in the 
middle of September, and the school was handed over 
on 1 November of the same year. 

By 1920 with the declining Jewish population, there 
remained only seven weekday and three holiday 
pupils. The school closed in 1924. Thereafter it was 
used only for religious instruction. 

The Burghaslach Jewish Cemetery 

Until 1724 Jews were buried in Ullstadt. 
ir ee en "by 
“Grafschaft Castell” and by the Baron von Münster, as 
well as those under the protection of Schwanenberg in 
Geiselwind those of Brand: in Fürstenforst, those 
of Vestenbergreuth and those of Aschbach, decided that 
a common for all these communities should 
be founded in Aschbach. Problems between the vari- 
ous parties arose and continued, leading in 1775 to 
“Grafschaft Castell” ing to the ofhalf an 
acre of land in Burghaslach for a Jewish cemetery in 
1775, which has been used since then by the communi- 
ties of Burghaslach and Vestenbergreuth.2 

There are some three hundred gravestones, many of 
sandstone, which have weathered and largely disinte- 
grated, so that inscriptions are unreadable or have 
completely di In the lower Iying—and ap- 
parently oldest—part ofthe cemetery, the gravestones 
have mostly sunk into the ground. Newer gravestones 
are of marble or have marble fronts. Here the graves of 
ancestor Joseph Sahlmann, who was bom in 

Burghaslach in May 1784 and that of his wife Mathilde 
nee Rosenblatt were found. 

The original book to the memory of the dead still 
exists and gives the whole of the layout ofthe 2 
It was started in April/May 1775 (Iyar) and shows that 
the first grave was that of Baruch bar Levy, who died 
on 2nd Tammuz (June/July), aged nearly 80 years. It 
lists, in Hebrew, the location and names of all people 
buried here up to the 1930.77 From this we learn of the 
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death of great-great-great-grandfather Schlom and one 

of the many tragedies of the-times due to epidemics of 

infectious diseasesTlie boök records the graves of: 
The young bey Moshe ben Schlomo, who died on 24 
Kislev’änd was buried on 26 Kislev 574 [17/19 


> :2--December 1813]. Next to him his father, the honored 


Schlomo ben Josef, who died and was buried the same 
day. Next to him, his daughter the maiden Fradel 
who died and was buried the following morning. 
These three—father, son, and een from 
Nervenfieber (typhus), ma\ avert his anger 
from us en lee banish death for ever. With 
this in mind 1 allowed the sniffing of snuff and the 
drinking of an infusion of tobacco(?) during the 
funerals and during the cleansing (of the bodies) to 
overcome the of the plague, as consented to by 
the Chief rabbi of Fürth. 


The cemetery had originally been bordered by a decid- 
uous hedge, which left it open to intruders. The wall 
with its beautiful wrought iron gate, which now sur- 
rounds the cemetery, was built between 1898 and 1900. 
Precise details are recorded in an 82-page report, which 
is still in existence. 

Lists of contributors towards the building of the wall 
illustrate the movements of members away from the 
Village: 


Name Resident in Name Resident in. 
Louis Guckenheimer Nuremberg, his | Simon Guckenheimar Savannah, USA 

brother 
‚The brothers Marschütz Nuremberg A Löffler Savannah, USA 
Mrs. | Weißenteid Vienna, (father 

buried in 

Burghastach) 
‚Mrs. Rosalie Rosenblatt Nuremberg Mrs. Malie Künstler Nuremberg 
The brothers Mainhardt Savannah, USA | Mrs. Isaak ‚Nuremberg 

Guckenheimer 

. Ullmann Erfurt B.$.&A. Sahlmann Fürth 
Lazarus Frank ‚Nurernberg ‚Adolf Rosenblatt Regensburg 
‚Aron Schwarzbauer Nuremberg ‚Simon Ereimann ‚Schnaittach 
Selgmann Frank ‚Scheinfekl M. Buxbaum Bamberg 
Louis Fukd ‚Nuremberg: Mrs. Erank ‚Frankfurt/Main 
Gerson Rosenblatt Regensburg K. Lehmann Regensburg 
E. Lehmann Regensburg Rothschild Leavenworth USA 
‚Sam Massenbacher Niederwerm ‚Hirsch Hellmuth Nuremberg 





Population OF BURGHASLACH 

Year Inhabitants No.olJews  No.of Jewish Families 
1722 E 
1785 

1804 174 

1828 242 

1833 254 4 
18% 180 £ 
1894 158 3 
1910 894 8 

1920 80 

1923 843 73 

1933 820 60 

1936 i 4 14 
1938 (10 November) 3 
1939 (1 January 10 

1940 (9 February) [} AK} 


Thea Skyte, nee Ephraim, was born in Berlin and now lives 


in Leeds, England with her husband Heinz Skyte (formerly 
Scheidt), who was born in Fürth. A nurse by profession, 
Thea has been researching their family histories for ten years. 


ENDNOTES 
N Information Gemeindeamt Burghaslach 
?Friedrich Wilhelm Viehbeck “Grafschaft Castell in Franken” (1807) 
; (Territory Castell in Franconia) 
do 
4Fürstlich Castell’sche Archiv, Castell (FCA) 
SRent receipt books FCA and Deed of Conveyance, own possession 
6Fürstenforst formerly small village, in 18th century belonging to 
Brandenburg. Since 1927 part of Burghaslach. Used to have small 
independent Jewish community with own synagogue. 
7 Castle 2 miles from Burghaslach 
BFCA 
IECA 
LECA 
NlCentral Archives for the History of the Jewish People (CAHJP) 
Jerusalem 
UCAHJP 
13 Various sources, FCA, CAHJP, Ophir & Wiesemann: "Die 
Jüdischen Gemeinden in Bayern” (jewish communities in Bavaria) 
ende , Israel, Hertz and Nathan (FCA) 
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Book Reviews 


JÜDISCHE FRIEDHÖFE 
ZWISCHEN RHEIN UND MAAS. 
GRABINSCHRIFTEN (Jewish 
Cemeteries between the Rhine and 
Maas. Tombstone Inscriptions) by 
Dieter Peters. Kleve, MOSAIK 
Familienkundliche Vereinigung für das 
Klever Land e. V., 1993, 326 pp. 

This recently published book will be 
extremely valuable for anyone inter- 
ested Jewish genealogy and life in 
those parts of the Rhineland 
Palatinate and western Westphalia 
and the neighboring Dutch province 
of Limburg, the area bordered by the 
Rhine and Maas rivers (see below). 
This corresponds roughly with the 


Rhine province of 1818. (See map in » 


book.) 

Thebook, which is written 
entirely in German, begins with a 
discussion of Jewish burial customs 
and then proceeds alphabetically by 
town/village and then by family 
name. The author has located more 
than 270 cemeteries in over 250 
towns and listed 9,400 gravestone 
inscriptions, all the gravestones in 
these cemeteries which are still leg- 
ible. The period covered is mostly 
from the late 18th century to the pre- 
sent. Hebrew names are translated, 
women listed by maiden name with 
spouse, where this information was 
on the tombstone. Where a date is 
given, it has been translated form 
the Hebrew, as have all the names. 

The area covered is a line on the 
south ing from Trier through 
Bernkastel Kues and Boppard on the 
Rhine, on the east by the Rhine 
River, on the north by Gock, Wesel, 
and Emmerich, on the west by the 
German Lux border and 
the Dutch province of Limburg. The 
geography is not complete since the 
author could not obtain access to 
some Jewish cemeteries in the area 
and it includes some cemeteries east 
of the Rhine, for example, Bad 





this book because the tombstone 
inscriptions are no longer legible, or 
because the stones have been 
destroyed by vandals or by natural 
or man-made conditions. Thus, 
researchers would be well-advised 
to try to locate lists of cemetery 
burials such as cemetery lists held in 
archives that identify all persons 
buried in a particular cemetery. 

Also included are two useful 
appendices, bibliographies of bocks 
and articles dealing wit* jewish life 
in the area in general and a town-by- 
town list of such sources. 

Knowledge of German is neces- 
sary in order to read the introduc- 
tions but the lists themselves can be 
perused with only a minimal 
knowledge, for example, Jahre = 
years, um; und gestorben 
= died, verh. = married. My only 
criticism of the book is the absence 
of an index to the names, as a result 
of which a researcher uncertain 
about the locality where a relative 
died must search for the name 
through all the towns. This failing is 
more than offset for those of us who 
cannot read Hebrew by having the 
names and relevant information 
translated. 

The book can be ordered from the 
publisher at Lindenallee 54, D-47533 
Kleve for the price of DM99.60. 
Since the book is unlikely to be gen- 
erally available in the United States, 
Iam prepared to look for any name, 
ina given town, if such inquiries are 
accompanied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope (SASE). 

My address is: 

Peter Lande 
3002 Ordway StNW 
Washington, DC 20008-3254 


- Peter Lande 





THE BERLIN JEWISH 
COMMUNITY. 
ENLIGHTENMENT, FAMILY 


both highly interesting and useful, 
and, at the same time, largely irrele- 
vant. This seeming contradiction 
arises out of the nature of the book. 
Lowenstein is not primarily writing 
for genealogists interested in secur- 
ing information on families and 
individuals, but rather focuses on 
the subtitle—enlightenment, family 
and crisis—at an important time of 
change in German-Jewish life: the 
end of the 18th and beginning of the 
19th centuries. This is not to say that 
there is no information of dirert 
interest tn omenlzzisis MA, una” 
viduais and prominent families are 
discussed and there are even a few 
family charts, though concentrated 
on family structure and conversions 
to Christianity. Moreover, the bibli- 
ography and extensive footnotes can 
be utilized by those seeking more 
family information. . 

What makes this book highly in- 
teresting and valuable is its articu- 
late presentation of social change 
over a period of 60 years. Fora 
variety of reasons, Berlin was 
unique among German-Jewish 
communities at that time, and 
enlightenment (Haskala), highlighted 
by the writing of Moses 
Mendelssohn (but in fact the prod- 
uct of a much larger number of 
writers), produced change in Jewish 
life, which came elsewhere only 
later. Coni to the stereotype of 
the role of Ost Juden (Eastern Jews), 
many of the early p: ts of 
change came from the east (Galicia, 
Lithuania), though the later 19th 
century larger movement of East 


E Jews into Germany was of 
a dikerent nature. 


Lowenstein and other writers on 
Berlin such as Jacob Jacobson had 
the advantage of dealing with a very 
small Jewish population—3,800 in 
1770—and unusually good docu- 
mentation. The result is a “collective 
biography” of Berlin Jews, though, 
in fact, this collective contained con- 
siderable diversity: rich and poor, 
orthodox and reform, and so forth. 





Godesberg and Wuppertal Elberfeld. AND CRISIS, 1770-1830 by Steven The 18th century saw the surge of 

I want to stress that this book M. Lowenstein. Oxford University reform both in the Jewish 
includes the inscriptions from all Press, 1994. community itself and in the com- 
legible tombstones. Most of the From the point of view of a genealo-- munity’s relations with the Prussian 
cemeteries undoubtediyhave gist, Steven Lowenstein’s The Berlin state. This change culminated after 
burials that are not represented in Jewish Community can be considered the Napoleonic wars in the emanci- 
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pation of 1816, which gave Jews 
most of the civil rights enjoyed by 
others. One feature of the reform 
that is of particular interest to 
genealogists was the taking of fam- 
ily names, as well as 
Germanification of older names. 
This led to as many as one third of 
all resident Jews assuming new 
“identities” in a single year. ” 

Lowenstein vividly describes the 
impact of Haskala on the Jewish 
eommunity and the reaction ofthe 
aa. 7 astahlishment to this 
change. The zer nun no in 
between the desire to see Jews cease 
traditional practices and behave like 
good Germans—or better still, con- 
vert—and the fear of any form of 
social change. The latter ultimately 
led King Friedrich Wilhelm II to 
ban the reform movement. 

The Berlin Jewish Community is an 
informative, well-written book, 
which should be read by anyone 
interested in Berlin in general and 
this important period of change in 
particular. 





A CORNER OF THE TAPESTRY, A 
HISTORY OF THE JEWISH 
EXPERIENCE IN ARKANSAS, 
1820s-1990s by Carolyn Gray 
LeMaster. Fayetteville: University of 
Arkansas Press, 1994. 622 pp., $48.00. 
Carolyn Gray LeMaster has devoted 
many years to her research on the 
Jews of Arkansas, producing a book 
that is scholarly in that it contains 
more than a hundred pages of 
endnotes and bibliography, and 
almost obsessive in its attempt to 
cover the state both geographically 
and historically. It is decently 
Written and is amine of 
genealogical, historical, and 
sociological information. 

A brief introduction from 
genealogical ur-father Rabbi 
Malcolm Stern endorses LeMaster’s 
work: 

[A Corner of the Ta} isa 
valuable addition. ee 
library of carefully researched, 
published communal and state 
histories of Jews in America. 
'Everyone who cherishes that history 
is grateful to her for this labor of love. 

A blurb from the revered Dr. 
Jacob Marcus of the American 


Jewish Archives in Cincinnati, 
adorns the dust jacket. 

One needs to know only a family 
name or town location to check for 
genealogical material, since I esti- 
mate that more than 90% of the 
book’s 51-page index is devoted to 
proper names. To search for a vil- 
lage or town name, however, one 
must look first under the name of 
the state—a minor drawback. 

Although A Corner of the Tapestry 
is abook about Arkansas, it is not 
just for Arkansans (pronounced ar- 
KaAlN-zerz, for Yankee readers). The 
book notes that ihe Jewish popula- 
tion of Arkansas is dwindling, pre- 
sumably as a result of Jews leaving 
this rural state, although the book 
gives no figures to explain the ele- 
ments of this population decline. 
The book does not discuss birth 
rates, but estimates that the maxi- 
num Jewish population in Arkansas 
at any one time was around 6,000, 
though even this figure, the author 
opines, might be too high. Of the 19 
cities and towns that have had con- 
gregations, LeMaster considers only 
two—-Little Rock and Fayetteville— 
as having flourishing Jewish com- 
munities in 1992, at which time, she 
estimates, there were only about 
2,000 Jews in the whole state. 

As an example of Jews who have 
left the state, LeMaster cites the 
Solomon family, which had been in 
Arkansas since the 1860s. The fol- 
lowing very brief statement is all the 
book says about the family of David 
Solomon Jr., a Solomon family 
descendant, who today is an attor- 
ney in Helena, Arkansas: 

Solomon and his wife, Miriam (ne 
Rayman), had three sons: David, 
Rayman, and Lafe, none of whom 
returned to Arkansas after college. 

The book does not contain an 
analysis of where those leaving 
Arkansas went, although the book 
says they were one part of a general 
farm-to-city migration. Frequently 
mentioned destinations are 
Memphis, Tennessee, which is just 
across the Mississippi River from 
Arkansas, and St. Louis, Missouri, 
about 200 miles to the north. Less is 
said of Louisiana, Texas, and 
Oklahoma—other states that border 
Arkansas and that possess large 


urban centers. Alas, the index does 
not include entries for Tennessee or 
Texas, and mentions only a few 
small towns in Missouri and 
Oklahoma. The book discusses New 
Orleans briefly, but only in 
connection with the first known Jew 
in Arkansas: Abraham Block (see 
box). 

The text mentions only a small 
number of German places of origin, 
and even those mentioned in the text 
do not always appear in the index. 
Immigrants from the more eastern 
portions of Europe are given even 
fewer geographic identifications. 

The heavy emphasis on personal 
names—seemingly as many as 
possible—reminds one of 19th- 
century county and regional 
histories. Yet few personalities 
stand out from LeMaster’s pages. 
One who does, however, is Rabbi Ira 
Sanders of Little Rock, a noble and 
energetic leader, who over a very 
long career was at the forefront in 
professional social work, Jewish 
education, school integration, and 
other issues, not just in Little Rock, 
but throughout the state. 

A large number of Arkansas Jews 
fell away from their religion, in part 
as a result of intermarriage. None of 
the 12 children of pioneer Abraham 
Block married a Jew; one of Block’s 
descendants became a monsignor in 
the Roman Catholic church. On the 
other hand, non-Jewish spouses 
adopted Judaism with some fre- 
quency. And in two instances, Mrs. 
LeMaster has found people of frac- 
tional Jewish who were 
raised as Christians and decided to 
convert to Judaism. 

One of these converts was Julius 
Lester, a well-known black academic 
and writer. Among a few other 
illustrious emigrants from Arkansas 
mentioned by Mrs. LeMaster are 
Cyrus Adler, a scholar, editor, and 
writer who became president of 
Dropsie College and of the Jewish 
loan Seminary; Eugene 
distinguished nuclear 


Physicist; a Thyra Samter 
Winslow, a fiction and film writer. 
Among the index entries that are 
not personal names, one of the most 
interesting is “Anti-Semitism.” The 
book gives many examples of writ- 
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ten slurs, though few of a violent 
nature. Perhaps the many slurs 
should not be surprising, yet this is 
in great contrast to what Iknow of 
the reception given Jews in rural 
northern Indiana during the same 
period. 

Not caught by the indexer are two 


example, three women in the town 
of Dumas used a small cotton field 
as the source of funds for the town 
library, picking the cotton them- 
selves! 

Asa test ofthe genealogical use- 
fulness of the book, this reviewer, « 
former Memphiarı and long-time St. 


researcher as Carolyn Gray 
LeMaster, who, by the way, is rt 
Jewish. Genealogv i ie 0 Abuid 
be—history.a< wr'! as a recitation of 
vital stsirZ_>. Carolyn Gray 

Ler Zaster’s s work shows that history 
is also genealogy. 

















examples of anti-Jewish slurs (on Louis resident, scanned it for items „Judith Saul Stix 
page 39) and dating from around of personal interest. There is a small R 
1860, such as “tricky propensities of amount about several St. Louis I£I Can, You Can Decipher 
that ancient race.” Atthe same time, families and businesses known to Germanic Records by Edna M. Bentz, 
the author cites from the same us. Themost interesting oftheseis 1982, 85 pp. Available from the author, 
BOUre-R:G/Dine Co, u Tr 0, 48139:01d West Ans: Sanı 
., asomment thatsomeoneis | A Comer ofthe Tapestry begins at the beginning of | Diego, CA 92129. ISBN 0- 
as honest “as Jews Arkansas-Jewish history, with the arrival in 1823.06 | 2615420-0- Cost: unknown. 
generally are.” ‚Abraham Block: Now in its 12th printing, 
Although the book — this manual has obviousiy 
heavily emphasizes *Except for the general fanfare that greeted each | been popular with 
individuals in theirtowns | boat that made its way up the Red River and | researchers who need help 
and specific places, it also stopped at Fulton, Arkansas, there was probablyno | translating German records. 
includes congregationaland | special:salute for Abraham Block when 'he first | The book is divided into the 
institutional histories. stepped foot on Arkansas soil in the early 1820. | following sections (with 
Especially noteworthy are Yet his very coming had made the day special: | each section color-coded for 
two chapters about the what is known of Arkansas Jewish history began | easy reference): 
Arkansas Jewish Assembly, with his presence. © German and Danish 
which during the period “Abraham Block had been born in Bohemia on alphabets, use of 
1931-1951 steove Do unite 30 January 1780, and at age twelve had immigrated umlauts in sumames, 
scattered Jewish to America, settling in Richmond, Virginia. Ashe general information, 
communities and grew up, he became established in the business relationships, German 
individuals over the whole community:of that city, and on 2 October 1811 the terminology and sym- 
state and to promote thirty-one-year-old Abraham married fifteen-year- bols as well as common 
charitable work, education, ‚old Frances Fanny’ Isaacs. The handsome, distin- abbreviations, church 
and youth activities. guished-looking Abraham had chosen a paragon as and feasts and 
5 year 
The book is an his wife. ‘She was the daughter of the late Isaiah months of the year and 
encyclopedic treatment. It Isaacs, who had been a prosperous leader in the days of the week 
is to be recommended as a Jewish community and who was recognized as & . 
useful—and in some cases, | being the first known Jewish settler in Richmond. D Germanic, Latin, and 
very useful—-reference “Isaiah Isaacs had been born in Germany in 1747 Danish terminology 
work, rather thana “read.” | and had migrated to America by way-of England, | OD A glossary of illnesses in 
The book would be reaching Richmond by 1769. At the time he settled German, Latin, and 
improved by the inclusion there, Richmond was a mere outpost with no syna- Danish 
of maps and additional gogue. By diligence and hard work, Isaiah,asil-| „ A glossary of 
statistics. Although the versmith by trade became a prominent and pros- occupations in German, 
copious endnotes are perous merchant and trader in land.” Latin, and Danish 
crammed with citations, 
only an informational refer- Ki Ak 
ence appears for one of the L d c wor AN yORE 
few statistical summaries: ee ER e ; “ 
The 'hics of Arkansas be 
in 1600 how At 95% Br Serien autbeoedents, WEICH pimneene] Penn pen pber erg 
immigrants to Arkansas between 1865 innovations in buying, shipping, Fon 
and 1880 were from Germany, and by and financing the crop. Bere 0. GER EEE 
1878, half owned property... A Corner ofthe Tapestry has much Most Out ofan L.D.S. Family History 
The two sentences that follow the to offer. The many instances ofper- Center by Fay and Douglas Dearden, 
above text summarize thecommer- sonal interviews and correspon- the editing and printing in this 
cial and professional interests ofthe dence obtained by theauthorwil manual is very amateurish. One 
German Jews. increase its value as time passes. ıı Chapter contains a historical time- 
would be wonderful if every state line, ‚ which seems a bit like a filler 
There are fascinating odd nuggets had its Jewish history studied by because it isn’t directly related to 
in the torrent of details. For such a meticulous and dedicated German research. In its place, I 
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would rather have seen examples of 
“+! church and synagogue records. 
Bentz’s mia..." *! does not include ex- 
amples of German v.:*! records, 
which some other books—tu: -xam- 
ple, the Deardens’ book and Larry 
O. Jensen’s Genealogical Handbook Of 
German Research, Volume I do in- 
clude. To her credit, however, Edna 
Bentz has considerably more exam- 
ples of German words for profes- 
sions and a large section about 
German words for illnesses, which 
the Deardens’ and Jensen’s books 
omit. Jewish researchers will not 
find any aids for deciphering 
German-Jewish Synagogue or other 
religious records, but the sections on 
professions and illnesses make up 
for the dearth of samples. Many 
German-Jewish death records relate 
the cause of death, and most 
German-Jewish vital records relate 


the profession of the father or hus- 
band, so this manual is of great 
assistance in determining what these 
words mean because of Bentz’s fan- 
tastic ability to write in old German 
script. 

in iz forward, Mrs. Bentz tells 
us that she knew German as a child 
but lost this knowledge due to lack 
of usage because of anti-German 
sentiments when she started school 
after World War I. In high school 
she took a year of German and 
started learning how to write old 
German script. She found this help- 
ful 50 years later when she started 
researching her ancestors in German 
records. We are fortunate she 
mmaintained the ability to write this 
difficult script, because the manual’s 
alphabet section on various types of 
letter styles will help you with your 
documents. In the professions and 





Short Communications 


Stammbaum received the follow- 
ing item from Fred and Ursula Kay 
Levy ofNorth Hills, California: 

“A gentleman by the name of 
John Henry Richter passed away on 
April 20, 1994. Ijust received the 
news from his daughter, Juliet 
Pressel, who gave me ion to 
pass the word along since she felt 
overwhelmed at the number of 
people that needed notification of 
his death. 

“Mr. Richter was the editor and 


son. It was in the possession of 
David Lubinski’s daughter 
Margarete, who sent it for safekeep- 
ing shortly before being deported in 
1942. This letter is written honestly 
about life in West Prussia, as her 
father lived it, and shows how hard 
the lives were for Jewish families 
there. The book is a real gem and 
wonderfully informative. 

“The publication information is as 
follows: 

"David Lubinski In West Prussia 


diseases sections we find words 
typed, written in old German script, 
and translated into English, Latin 
and Danish. I found the sections on 
professions and illnesses particularly 
valuable recently when I was 
deciphering civil birth, marriage and 
death records from 1847 to 1879 in 
Beuthen, Kreis Kattowitz, Upper 
Silesia, Germany (now Bytom, 
Katowice, Slask, Poland). Every few 
years the registrar’s handwriting 
changed and seeing Bentz’s variants 
on letter styles, her large collection 
of professions and ailments, helped 
ne interpret ıny records. 

Despite its lack of polish, the 
manual has valuable pages for easy 
reference when reading German 
language documents. 


- Carol Davidson Baird 


Burghaslach Roots. Stammbaum re- 
ceived a letter from Hilde Hines of 
South Australia. Previously, she 
was a Heinsfurter, and was born a 
Guckenheimer inN: . She 
left Europe on the last Dutch ship 
and arrived in Australia in 1940. 

Hilde traces her family origins 
back to Burghaslach in Middle 
Franconia, half way between 
Nuremberg and Würzberg. 

She points out the DB, 
books of interest: Geschichte und 
Kultur der Juden in Bayern, Steinerne 
Zeugnisse jü Lebens in 
and Schicksal jüdischer Mitbürger i im 





translator of David Lubinski in West by John Henry Richter. Published by Nürnberg, 1850-1945. 

Prussia which inchudes a letter writ-_ University Microfilm, Inc., Arnın 

ten in 1888 by David Lubinskitohis Arbor, Michigan: 1985.” 
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References and Annotations 


In this column, Stammbaum lists 
books, articles, magazines of interest 
to German-Jewish researchers. 
Stammbaum encourages readers 
to submit items for this column. If 
you submit items, we ask that you: 

5 Provide full citations (author’s 
name, publisher’s name, date and 
place of publication). 

© Include a translation of German 
text into English (including titles). 

© Annotate each entry, describing 
its contents, number of pages, 
whether it has an index, whether 
it has a bibliography, where 
readers can obtain the item, and 
so forth. 


Books 


JÜDISCHES LEBEN IN DER 
NORDPFALZ: EINE 
DOKUMENTATION DES 
NORDPFÄLZER 
GESCHICHTSVEREINS VON 
EINEM AUTORENTEAM DES 
NGV, (Jewish Life in the North 
Pfalz) edited by Paul Karmann. 
Rockenhausen-Marienthal: 1992. 
160 pp. 
The president of the Nordpfalz 
Association, the or; 
tion that authored the book, wribes 
in the preface: 
It ismy desire that this book should give a 
vivid picture of the life, work, and also the 
suffering of our Jewish fellow citizens, lest 
they be forgotten. 
Thus, the book is a valuable 
source for genealogists. This re- 
viewer eagerly opened the book 


777 37995 
L’DOR V.DOR, 


Genealogical Publishing Co., 


Books for the Jewish Genealogist and Jewish Historian 
« Town histories and family genealoglies 


» Gift certificates avallable 


« Call or write for a free catalogue 


Naomi Feller, President 
203 AED, i 


See. 1191 





with the expectation of finding some 
information relating to his maternal 
grandfather and the latter’s for- 
bears—if not to their persons then at 
least to the congregations and com- 
munities in the Nordpfalz where 
they were born and where they had 
lived. He felt tantalized when the 
map intended to define Nordpfalz 
(page 5) showed the town of 
Hettenleidelheim to whict us an- 
cestors’ villages are now annexed 
but cut off right there at 
Hettenleidelheim, leaving the three 
crucial villages immediately to the 
south outside the area implicitly 
defined as Nordpfalz. Twenty-three 
localities (towns) are encircled on 
the map; but the meaning of these 
circles is not explained. 

The book’s principal shortcoming 
is the absence of a definition of 
“Nordpfalz.” Ultimately, Nordpfalz 
is defined by the 43 localities in- 
dexed alphabetically in the appendix 
(pp- 134-159) under the title, 
“Verzeichnis der Gemeinden,” 
which could mean “Index of 
Municipalities” or “Index of 

tions.” The subtitle reads: 
“Lists and Statistics.” 

For 11 of the 43 localities, only 
“statistics” are shown—the number 
of Jews living there during selected 
years. For 32 localities, however, 
names of Jewish residents, typically 
with the year of their residence, are 
given. Most of these years pertain to 
the period from Napoleonic—in 
other words, French—rule until the 
deportation in 1940; 
but there are some 
17th- and 18th- 
century—and even 
earlier—names. 

For some 
localities the names 
of people before 
and after adoption 


shown. For some, 
the street addresses 
of the Jewish 
residents are 
shown, for some tax 
payments ina 
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certain year, for some, date of birth 
and date of emigration. For the 
large Jewish congregation in 
Rockenhausen, dates of death dur- 
ing the period 1926-1940 are shown, 
and the names of the martyrs of the 
1283 [sic] pogrom are quoted form 
the Nürnberg Memor Book. 

The chapter on cemeteries (D25:» 
51-88) contains the nam<; „rn aies 
of death showr. u» “scine tomb- 
stones” er: 'iegible tombstone in- 
seripuons” in several Nordpfalz 
cemeteries. This reviewer found the 
name and date of death of the pater- 
nal grandfather of an immediate 
neighbor here, in Bethesda, 
Maryland. Most dates are 19th and 
20th century dates; but there are 
references to early 18th century 
tombstones and their inscriptions. 

The chapter “Jews during the 
Nazi period” contains a complete 
listing, by community, of the Jews 
deported to Gurs, France, during the 
night from October 21-22, 1940. The 
names, dates of birth and death, 
where known, and the subsequent 
fate of the are given. 

Many of these unfortunate people 
were later shipped to Auschwitz 
and murdered there. The book lists 
them euphemistically as 
“verschollen”—missing. 

Finally, mention must be made of 
the Kahnweiler family (pp. 120-125) 
written on the occasion of the 100th 
birthday in 1984 of D. H. Kahnweiler 
of Bern, Switzerland, scion of an old 
Rockenhausen family. The history 
goes back to the centenarian’s patri- 
lineal great-grandparents who were 
born in Rockenhausen in 1759. 

— Hans George Hirsch, 

Bethesda, land 

July 10, 1994 
Jüdisches Leben in der Nordpfalz is a 
necessity for any genealogist whose 
ancestors come from the region of the 
north Pfalz, which includes such towns 
as Kirchheimbolanden, Münchweiler 
an der Alsenz, Winnweiler, 
Teschenmoschel, Rockenhausen, and 
many others. 

The book is comprised of nine chap- 
ters written by local scholars and cov- 
ering such important subjects as the 
history of Jews in the area since 834, 
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Jews and their professions, syna- 
gogues, cerneteries, and lists of resi- 
dents and statistics, Jews during the 
Nazi period, and a bibliography ar- 
ranged by town. 

For those whose families came 
from this area in the 19th century, 
the list of statistics compiled by Paul 
«_ mann may be of great help. 
Arrauge > village, most sections 
include basic staus\"s of the number 
of Jews who lived there »y period. 
Additionally, lists of Jewish resi- 
'dents (some including profession, 
birth dates, and addresses) have 
been assembled from records includ- 
ing Kataster books, Lager books, im- 
migration records, and tax records. 

Also of significant aid is a de- 
scription of cemeteries, some with 
indices by row including name and 
dates of birth and death. The chap- 
ter on synagogues, though not in- 
cluding many names, gives impor- 
tant general information about the 

- Karen Franklin 





The following books were listed on 
an order form for books about Berlin 


and might be of interest to 
genealogists: 
Jüdisches Adressbuch für Groß-Berlin, 
1931. Reprint, with a forward by Dr. 
Hermann Simon. DM168 plus ship- 
Ping. 
1931 was the last year in which an 
address book was published. At 
that time, 200,000 Jews lived in the 
Berlin area. This volume is ex- 
tremely difficult to find in libraries. 
Der Jüdische Friedhof Schönhauser 
Allee vy N Rosemarie Köhler and 
Ulrich Kratz-Wahn, 122 pages. 
DM24,80 plus shipping. 
This book explores an important as- 
pect of Berlin Jewish history. About 
22,500 burials took place at this 
cemetery between 1827 and 1880. 

- Karen Franklin 





Justin J. Mueller (P.O. Box 646, 
Manchester, VT 05254) sent usthe 
following letter: 

Yd like to advise you of some books 
Ihave (and have translated into 
English, with copies a.o. to the Leo 
Baeck Institute): 





OD Nehmt dieses kleine Heimatstück - 
Rolf Schuhbauer—deals with pe- 
riod 1933-45 (not much on ge- 
nealogy) 

© Hüttner, Axel, Die jüdische 
Gemeinde von Kirchen - 1736- 
1940—an excellent history of the 
Jews in the upper Rhine area with 
some genealogical data. 


© Bormann, Heidi and Cornelius, 
Heimat an der Erft-Die Landjuden in 
den Synagogengemeinden Gymnich, 
Friesheim and Lechenich—an excel- 
lent and detailed history from ap- 
proximately 1800, with somewhat 
detailed genealogical data. 


0 Kahn, Ludwig David, Geschichte 
der Juden von Salzburg—brief but 
detailed history, some genealogi- 
cal data. 

© Haselier, Günther, Die Breisacher 
Judengemeinde und ihre 
Vernichtung—excerpt from 
Geschichte der Stadt Breisach am 
Rhein, Vol 3—some genealogical 
data, lists of victims, emigrants, 
and so forth. 


On the Lighter Side. Peter Lande sent 








Items of Interest us the following Laws of Genealogy: 
© The document containing evi- 

by Harry Katzman dence of the missing link in your 
Jews Revisit Berlin. The following Asia, Africa, and Australia. Each research invariably will be lost 
item appeared in the IGS group is given a reception, sightsee- due to fire, flood, or war. 
(Immigrant Genealogical Society) ing tours, a theater show, aconcert DI The keeper of the vital records 
Newsletter, July 1994: and a boat ride. you need will just have been > 

In 1969 the Berlin Senate estab- There is a waiting list of 5,000 per- insulted by another genealogist. 
lished a program to provideanew sonswishing to take the tour. The D Your great-great-grandfather’s 
glimpse el ne: only criterion for 
sons who lived in Berlin inclusion is an a; 
due to Nazi tion. Some plication from Si An JunacamAurLanguaaes 
28,000 persons have taken advan- person who lived in SCHOEN 
tage of this annual opportunity to Berlin and who fled Tee 
return to their former home andsee the Nazi regime. ITOIOITN 
for themselves the change in attitude Invitations are 
Snat has come sbnt An ie past OEBen el LIBRARIES & COLLECTIONS 
yon & an BUYING & SELLING 

Each year three groups of about age, health, and 
2350 are offered a free trip, application date. 
which cost about $2,660 per person. (Information sup- 
The city of Berlin foots the bill. One plied by Bill 1007 
group is chosen from the United Savage.) Kenneth Schoen Telephone: 413-527-4780 
States, one from Israelis, and one Jane Trigere FAX: 413-529-9748 
from Central and South America, Open Shop = Catalogue on R = will Travel 
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obituary states that he died leav- 
ing no issue of record. 

0 The town clerk you wrote toin 
desperation, and finally 
convinced to give you the 
information you need, can't write 
legibly and doesn't have a copy 
machine. 

OD The will you need is in the safe on 
board the Titanic. 

© The spelling of your European 
ancestor’s name bears no relation- 
ship to its current spelling or 
Ppronunciation. 

O The ancient photograph of four 
relatives, one of whom is your 
Pprogenitor, carries the name of the 
other three. 

0 Copies of old newspapers have 
holes which occur only on last 
names. 

DO No one in your family ever did 
anything noteworthy, always 
rented property, was never sued, 
and was never named in wills. 

O Your great aunt’s executor just 
sold her life’s collection of family 
genealogical materials to a flea 
market dealer “somewhere in 
New York City.” 

© Yours is the only last name not 
found among the three billion in 
the Mormon archives in Salt Lake 
City. 

O Ink fades and paper deteriorates 
at a rate inversely proportional to 
the value of the data recorded. 

© The 37-volume, 16-thousand-page 
history of your place of origin is 
not indexed. 

© The critical link in your family 
tree is named Levy. 





Roots in Düsseldorf and Lippstadt. The 
sources of my family trace to 
Düsseldorf, where I was born in 
1916 and where I spent my child- 
hood. With the help of Hans 
Christof Fennenkötter, a history 
teacher in the small town of 
Lippstadt, I found information 
about my father’s ancestors in 
Lippstadt and surrounding towns, 
going back as much as 300 years. 
Together with members of the local 
Heimatsbund, Herr Fennenkötter 
did very worthwhile research of 
Jewish life and history in Lippstadt 
and surrounding locales. Together 


with members of this 

“Heimatsbund”, he restored the 

Jewish cemetery and published doc- 

umentation about the families to 

whom the tombstones belong. 

Stammbaum readers might be 
interested in having information 
about publications of this Heimats- 
bund. These include: 

0 Die Jüdischen Friedhöfe in 
Lippstadt und Sipperode, by 
Hans Christof Fennenkötter 

O0 Sonderbond 1991—Lippstädter 

: Leben und Leiden der 
jüdischen kinderheit in Lippstadt. 

These two volumes can be ac- 

quired by writing to: 

Stadtarchiv Lippstadt 
Postfach 2540-4780 
Lippstadt 

In Düsseldorf in the archiv of the 
Matue und Gedenkstätte, I found 
much documentation of former 
Jewish families. The chief of this 
institute is Fräulein Suogeler Genger 
and the address is Malue und 
Gedenkstätte, Mühlenstraße 29, 
D-40200 Düsseldorf. Fräulein 
Genger is also in contact with Dr. 
Barbera Suchig whose book, Juden in 
Düsseldorf. Ein Geschichtlicher 
überblick von den Aufüngen bis zur 

is recommended in 

Stammbaum, Vol 1,No 2. 

Stammbaum readers might be 
interested in writing to these three 
wonderful German individuals. 
This is the reason I wrote this letter. 


Uri Lilienfeld 
Oranim Stra., 40 
Kiryat-Tivon 
36000 Israel 


Berlin Cemeteries. The following item 

was taken from the Internet: 

This is in response to the request for 

information on cemeteries in Berlin. 

The information was given to me by 

ıny brother. 

Berlin has two cemeteries: 

0 Heerstraße am Scholzplatz 
(Charlottenburg). Telephone: 
(030) 304-32-34 

0 Wittlicherstraße in Weissensee 
(no phone no. available) 
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He suggests you contact one of the 
following synagogues for info: 
Pestalozzistraße 14 
1000 Berlin 12 
Tel: (030) 313-84-11 
Rabbi Ernst Stein (he is American) 
Joachimstalerstrasse 13 
D-10719 Berlin 
Tel: (030) 88-42-030 
Rabbi David Weisz (he is European 
and speaks German, Yiddish and 
some English). 
Adass Jisroel 
40 Tucholsky Str. 
D-10117 Berlin Mitte 
Tel: (030) 281-3135 
This orthodox synagogue/ organi- 
zation is the successor to a pre-war 
community and synagogue of the 
same name. Idonot have a Rabbi’s 
name. 
The community center is located 
at Fasanenstraße 79-80. Tel: (030) 88- 
42-030 
You might also try the German 
Consulate if there is one located in 
your city. 


elb@nim.nih.gov 

Esther_Baldinger@nim.nih.gov 
German Research Outline. The 
Mormon Family History Library has 
announced “the publication of our 
Germany Research Outline [52 pages], 
designed to introduce genealogists 
and family historians to the records 
and research strategies that will help 
them discover their German ances- 
tors.” They also have a new German 
ng Guide. Interested 
people can purchase copies of each 
of these publications by mail. The 
Germany Research Outline sells for 
seventy-five cents a copy; the 
German Letter-Writing Guide for 
twenty-five cents. There is a mini- 
num charge of $2.00 correspon- 
dence order. wesen can 
include other LDS publications in 
the order. Send orders to: 

Salt Lake Distribution Center 

1999 West 1700 South 

Salt Lake City, UT 841044233 


Seeking Jews From Pommern, 1920-45. 
Claus W. Hirsch received a letter 
from Dr. Zofia Waskiewicz, a pro- 
fessor at the Historical Institute of 
the University of Torun, Poland. Dr. 
Waskiewicz is writing a book on the 
Jews of Pommern and would like to 
hear from Jews who lived in 
Pommern during any time between 
1920 and 1945. Her German is excel- 
lent. Writetoherat: 

Dr. Zofia Waskiewicz 

Sczanieckiego 30/28 

57-106 Torun, Poland 

—Claus W. Hirsch 


Stammbaum received the following 
letter from Alexandra Helminski: 
Alexandra Helminski 
Beethovenstr. 9 
76774 Leimersheim 
German) 


y 
My name is Alexandra Helminiski. I 
was born December 1, 1969, and am 
currently in my sixth semester 
uoyıng ne teacher’s 
at u University, 
Palztnate. ” 


Iam majoring in History and 

Geman Togi En peospeciye 
students a realistic and honest un- 
derstanding of history, and also 
because of my personal interest in 


Die Adressen der Autoren 
(Addresses of the authors of articles in this issue of Stammbaum) 














George Arnstein Bill Firestone 
2510 Virginia Ave NW 1627 Taylor Ln 
Washington, DC 20037-1664 Santa Cruz, CA 95062-2765 
Internet: arnstein@cap.gwu.edu Internet: 70401.1663@compuserve.com 
Claus W. Hirsch 
401 E 74th St 
New York, NY 10021-3930 
Suchen Mischpochah 
This section contains notices for German Ermest ]. Kaufman, 7402 Wyndman Rd, 
family members that you are research- Pennsauken N] 08109, 609-665-1740. 
ing. The fee for a placement in theSuch- |Researching: 
en Mischpochah column is as follows: LESBEN «7 DENE ER 
© For prose entries, $5 for the first 25 Kaufman Ortenberg Hessen 
words, 25 cents each additional word. |Hess Ortenberg Hessen 
© Fortabular entries, $5 for the first10 |Strauss Staden Hessen 
entries, 20 cents each additional entry. | Strauss Mockstadt Hessen 
Each table entry can consistofthree [Adler Mockstadt Hessen 
items, typically, a surname, a town, ‚Adler Stomdort Hessen 
and a state or country. Multiple Kaufman Gervolshoffen Unterfranken 
spellings of the same surname or Kaufman Frankturt AM 
town must each appear as separate Friedman Frankfurt AM 
entries m the table: "Nathan Bloch, 8819 Kenneth, Skokie, IL 
Rosanne Leeson, 1821 Granger Ave, Los |60076, 708-675-3565. Researching: 
Altos, CA 94024, ‚Name ey 
leeson@admin fhda.edu. Researching; |Eisemann Binau, Mosbach, Frankfurt/Main 
Name City Location | Isaak Mainz, Pfungstadt 
Bloch Kirchen Baden | Vogel Groß-Zimmem, Aschaffenburg 
Dreytuss Hechingen Hohenzollern |Mosbacher Mosbach, Frankfurt/Main 
Gump Hurben Bavaria |Lorge Harmuthsachsen 
Hemmerdinger Eichstetten Baden |Jungheim  Zwesten 
Hemmerdinger _ Plorzheim Baden |Salzenstein Halsdorf 
Landauer Hurben Bavaria eh Griesheim 
r ” 
Neubergeı Obemdort Griesheim 
Eichenberg Reichensachsen 
Bloch Kovno, Lithuania 





the subject, Ihave chosen the follow- 

ing topic for my dissertation: m 
Jewish Communities in the Tsermersheim 
District under Nazi Rüıle, With Particular 
Consideration of the Situation in the 

„kommumity of Rülzheim. 

Iwould greatly appreciate any ma- 

terials Ge ariche 3 out the topic of 

my dissertation from any of your 

readers. Thank you very much in 

advance for your kind cooperation. 

With best wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 


/s/ Alexandra Helminski 


Harry Katzman 

1601 Cougar Court 

Winter Springs, FL 32708-3855 
Internet: NAWH61A@prodigy.com 
Peter W. Lande 

3002 Ordway StNW 

Washington, DC 20008-3254 

Thea Skyte 

23 Alwoodiey Chase 

Leeds LS16 8ER ENGLAND 





[Ralph Baer, 1250 Fousth St SW, Apt #707, 





|Washington, DC 20024-2362, 
Name City Location 
‚Aschaftenburg Unterfranken 
IAmokd Hechingen Hohenzollem 
ik Mannheim Baden 
Worms Rheinhessen 
Baiersdorf Mittelfranken 
|Baer Malsch Lkr. Karlsruhe Baden 
Bayersdorfer Forchheim Oberfranken 
Becker Niederzissen ‚Rheinland 
Berlin Gelsdorf Rheinland 
Berlin Meckenheim ‚Rheinland 
[Blumenthal Buttenhausen Württemberg 
De Liblar Aneinland 
im(er) Fürth Mittelfranken 
ICahn Grevenbroich Rheinland 
|Cahn Moers ‚Rheinland 
ICahn Orsoy Rheinland 
|Carcassone Mannheim Baden 
Cohn Grevenbroich Rheinland 
Dreiuß Hechingen Hohenzollem 
Falk Bergheim/Erft Rheinland 
Feit Niederzissen Rheinland 
/Fränkel Binswangen Schwaben 
‚Gosdorfer Fürth Mittelfranken 
IGrösch Fürth Mittelfranken 
|Grünebaum Gambach Oberhessen 
|Guggenheim(er) Worblingen Baden 
|Gunzenhäuser Binswangen Schwaben 




















Name City ________ Location | Name City Location | Name ey 
Gunzenhäuser Fürth Mittelfranken | Levi Gunzenhausen Mittelfranken | Rosenberg Lichenroth fussen 
Gunzenhäuser Memmelsdorf Unterfranken | Levi Hilpoltstein Mittelfranken | Rosengart Buttenhate;.. Württemberg 
Heßdörfer Ottensoos Mittelfranken | Lewi Neuwiller Alsace | Rosenheim !cier"zusen Württernberg 
Hirschmann Großkrotzenburg Hessen | Liebhold Rockenhausen Pfalz | Schi rurth Mittelfranken 
Hofheimer Buttenhausen Württemberg | Liebhold Rohrbach bei Heidelberg Bass. ' Sumidt Großkrotzenburg Hessen 
Isaac Holten Rheinland | Liepold Rockenhausen Pfalz | Schmitz Meckenheim Rheinland 
Kahn Heppenheim bei Worms Maier Rohrbactı bei Heidelberg Baden | Schneeberger Pfafienhoffen Alsace 
Rheinhessen | Neckarsuimer Fürth Mittelfranken | Schwab Worblingen Baden 
Kahn Steinbach beiLohr Unterfranken | Neu Wilhermsdorf Mittelfranken | Schweizer Kleinerdlingen Schwaben 
Kaufmann Großsachsen Baden | Nordheimer Memmeisdorf Unterfranken | Sonnentheil Landau Pfalz 
Kaufmann Leutershausen Baden | Oppenheimer Heidelberg Baden | Strauß Dörzbach Württemberg 
Klein Jöhlingen Baden | Rau Biersdorf Mittelfranken | Strauß Großkrotzenburg Hessen 
Levi Baiersdorf Mittelfranken | Reuß Hörstein Unterfranken | Wollt Rohrbach bei Heidelberg Baden 
Levi Fürth Mittelfranken | Rosenbaum Gambach Oberhessen 
Certzi Falisch 13 Gomperz13,21 Hellmuth23,26 Josel14 
Name and Place Index umanı ramı2.3 Cosderierst Hemmerdinger 33 Joseph 12,13, 14 
An indaxof and that een Faschkowitz13 Gottschalk 13,25 Herbst 20 Joski 12 
jexofsurnames and place names that Cohen12,13,14 Fassmannlk Gotistein 13 Herford 13 Jost 19 
appear in this issue of Stammbaum. Cohn 12,13,14,34 Fath 20 Graf 20 Herfurt 13 Jüdel 13 
Bierig21 Collin 13 Feibusch 13 Gramer 20 Herrmann 13 Jungheim 34 
Surnames i Fri Conitz 14 Feidt 13 Grass 13 Hertner 13 Just 13 
Lena = Copno 21 Feis2ı Grätner 13 Hertz 13, 19 Kahın 12, 13,14, 21, 
‚Abel 13 Ball 13,21 Billig 20 Cramer 20 Feissenberger 14 Grösch 34 Herz 13, 14, 20 3 
‚Abendheimer 20 Bamberg 26 Bing 13 Crohn 14 Feit 34 Grossmann 4 Herzog 14,20 Kahnheimer 20 
Abendstem21 Bamberger 12,13 Binisch 13 Czellitzer 13 Feuchtwanger4  Groß19 Hess 4 Kahnweiler 31 
14 Dahlheim 13 Fichtenbaum 20 Grün 12 Heßdörfer 35 Kaim 13 
‚Abraham 12, 13, 14, Bandmarın 12 Bloch 13, 14.17, 34 Daniel 14,34 Finemann 13 Grünbaum23  Hessel12,14 Kairlindach 26 
1,2 DAN HE 13 Fingerie 20 Grünebaum 34 12  Kalisch 13 
‚Abrahamsohn 14 Bamas 20 Block 28 David 12,13 Fink 13 Grünstein 19 Heymann 13,14 Kalisky 14 
Abrahamson 12 Baron 13 Blum 19,20 6 Fischel 13 Guckenheimer 26, Hildesheim Kalmanın 13 
‚Adler 20, 4 Bart 20 hal 13,34 Delbanov 12,14 Fischer 13,20 EJ 13 Kaminski 13 
‚Ahrend 12 Bartholdy 13 erg 7 Alatow 13 3  Hilel13 Kanter 14 
‚Ainstein 17 Bartz 13 Bodenheimer 18,19 Diel21 Fraenkel 13,14,17 Guggenheim 12, 16, Himmel 20 Er 
2 Baruch 12, 13, 18, 21 Bochm "1° Dieter 21 Frank 13,14,15,19, 19,34 30 Kardine 13 
12,13, Basch 12,13 Bomwitt13 Dirzbacher 13 2,26 Gump 3 Hirsch 12, 13, 14, 15, Karfunkel 13 
14,21 1 Borach 16 Dnielnitzev 13 Fränkel13,35 Gunzenhäuser3 20,21,31 Karo 13 
Bauchnitz 14 Bom20 Dobrin 14 Gut13 2,4 Katzı3,ı 
Alt 20 Bauchwitz 13 Borschardt13  Doeblin12 Frankfurter 13, 14, 
Altenau 13 Bauer 20 ee T Gutmann 13, 14, 16, Hirschfeld 13, 14,16 13 
Alterthum 12 Baum 19, 20 Bam Dreifuss16,7°  Freud13 Et) 32,3% 
Baumann 20 Dreifuß 34 Freudenberg 14 Guttmann 13 Hirschmann 13,35 Kaufman 4 
‚Altınann 12,13, Brasch 13.14 Dresel 12 2 2 Kaufmann 12,13, 
Beck 13,14,20 Braun 13,20 Dreyfuss 34 Freytag 20 Haberer 19 Hochherr 20. 14, 20,35 
‚Amschel 14 Becker 34 13 Drucker 13 Friedeberg 13 Hadassa 13 Hoffmann 13 Kaul 
‚Anders 13 Beer 13,21 Breisach 18 Ducas 19 Friedemann13  Hadda13 Hofheimer35  Kaynı18 
‚Anker 13 Banıe Duffel 18 Friedlaender 13,14 Hadra 13 Hohenemser 16 Kayser 13 
23 _Beermann 14 Beodnkz 1a Durlacher 19 Friedländer 12,13 Haendel 13 Klanmann 19 
Arendt 13 Bromberg 14 Ebstein 19. Friedman 34 Haeussier 20 Holz13,14,20  Klapper13 
Amdt 13,14 Behrendt 14 ; Eckmann 23,24,25 Friedmann3  Hajm 2 Klee 20 
Arnfeldt 13 Bellerstein 14 Bros21 20 Frühling 20 Halberstadt 13 24 ‚Kleeman 13 
‚Arnheim 20 Benda 14 Bruck 13 Edler 13 Fuld20,25,26 Halberstadter13 Horwitz 13,14 
Amold 34 3 Ban Eger 13 Fulda 18 3 _Huritz13 ‚Klein 13, 19,35 
Arnstaedt 13 Bendit 13 Brummi 21 Ehrlich 20 Funkenstein 21 2%  Hut20 
‚Arnstein 17 Bendix 13,14 Brünel 34 Ehrmann 13,20 Fürst12,13,14,20 Hammerstein13 Hüttenbach13 Knobloch 13 
‚Aron 13,19 Benedict 13,21  Brmo2i Eichenberg 34 i Hangewisz23 Isaac12,13,35 Köbner4 
Asch 13 gt} Belnıa Eichwald 13 Fürth 26 Hannf 20 Isaak 13,34 Koch 13 
‚Ascheim 14 Benjamin 13,14 Bücheibaum20 Einstein4,13,17 Gans13 Hauff 12 king 13 Koebner 14 
‚Ascher 12, 13,21 Buchholz 13 Eisemann Geldenring 13 itz 24 Isner Koenig 20 
‚Astruck Berend 14 20 Eemhardtl3  George1s Hauser 4 Israel 12, 13,14,19 Koenigsbacher 19 
Astruk 34 Berensdorf 13 Bühring 13 Eisenstadt 13 Gerlach 13 Haussmann 13 23 
Aub 34 Berg13 Kae Elehanan 13 Gesson 14 Hechinger 17 2 Koppel 13,18 
Auerbach 12,13 Bergmann 20 Buringer4 Elias 14 Gideon 19 Heilbom 12 Jacob 12, 14 Kom4 
Austerlitz 13 Berlin 34 hs Ellefeld 18 Giesser 20 Heilbronn 15 Jacobi 14 Kormnberg 13 
Bach 20 Bernauer 13 34 lenbogen 19,20 Ginsburg 14 Heilbut 12, 13 
Bacharach 19 Bernheim 17,19 Bunbaum 20,26 Fnochs is Glans 13 Heilmann 13 Jacoby 13 Kraft 20 
Bachert 20 Bernheimer 13,16, Cahn 13,34 Ephraim 12,13 Glück 13,20 Heilpern 13 Jafie 13 Krain 13 
Bachmarın 20 2 2» Erank 26 Glugherz 19 Heimann 13,14 Jakob12,14 Krakau 12,14 
Bachrach 14 Bernstein 14 am Ereimann 26 Goetschel 21 Heine 13 Jaretzki 13 
Badrian 13 Beschutz 13 Kerr, Erfurt 26 Goldberg 13,14 Heinemann 14 jeremias13 Krämer 14 
Baehr 21 Beschütz 13 Cum h Erlanger 17 Heinsfurter 30 Jobst 15 Krauth 20 
Baeker 20 Beuele 20 Carlebach 18 Emmst 14 Goldschlager 23 Heitzfeld 13 Jochum 13 Krebs 13 
Baer 11,13,21,34 Bickardt 13 Caro 13,14 Eszmann 23 Goldschmidt 13,14 Held 20 Joel 13,14,23 Krenka 13 
Baeriau 21 Bickart 16 Casen 0 Eitlinger 19 Goldstein 14 Hel23 Jonas 12, 13,14 Kretschmer 13 
Baermarın 20 Bieberstein 13 Cater 21 Eyßelein 23 Goldsticker 18. Heller 13 Jordanski 13 Kriegsmann 24 
Baldinger 33 Fabkouski 13 Gomberz 21 Hellmann 23, 24, 25 Josef 12,13 Krolik 14 
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ii is itzenhausen 13 
| Lebram 13 Loew20,22° - Michaell,14 Peiser13,14 Rosenblatt 23,24, Schwab19,35 Sulzer17 Wolf 13,14, 16,19, 
Letfmann 13 Loewenberg20 Michaelis12,14 Perll4 3,2 Schwarz 19 Susbauer 5 3 
Lehmann 13, 24,25, Loewenberger 20 Michel 14 Pesner 14 Rosendorff14  Schwarzbauer 23, 26Sussmann 13, 14,23 Wolff 13, 15,21 
2 Loewenstein19 Michelsenl3  Petschl4 Rosengart 35 _Schwarzwälder20 Süssmann23_Wolff,18 
Lehmeier 8 Loewi 13 Minden 13 Peyser 13 Rosenheim 35 Schweitzer198 _Tannebach18 Wolfsbruk 20 
Leib 12, 13 Loewy 13 Minz 13 Pfeifer 19 Rosenstihl 19 Schweizer16,35 Themall3,14 Wolfsheimer 20 
Leipziger 14 Löffler 13,25,26 Monath 20 Philipp 13 Bommbnl 12,33, 14 Sdewein 6 Thomer 14 Wolfsky 13 
Leiser 13,14 Lorge 34 Moos 13,16 Philippson 13 Todtenkopf13 Wolfschn 13 
Leiwei 20 Löwenheim14 Mordechail3 Pickert20 Rossenburger 20 Pen Traub 13 Wolfsohn-Braun 13 
Lemmlein 23 Löwenstein13 _Mosbacher23,34 Pikard 13 Rossenfeld 0 Seeligmann 13,14 Traugott 14 Wollmanın 13 
Leon 12 Lowenthal 9 Mosenauer 24 20 Seibenberg20 Traumann20 Wormser 19 
Less 13 Löw 12 Moses 12, 13, 14,19 Pinkscha 13 Rothschild 13, 14, Seliger 13 Trepp 20 Wortsmann 24, 25 
Lesser 13 Löwe 12 Moßmarın 24,25 Pinkus 13,14 24,26 Seligmannl4  Treumanni3  Wronkeri4 
Lev12 Ludwig 13 Mossner 14 Pinkus 13 Rubinstein 12 Semelmann24  Treviess 18 Wulff 13 
Levi 12, 13,16,17, Magnus 13 Mueller 20 Pitschpatsch 14 Ruf 19 Sentheimer13 Ueberrheiner 20 Würtheimer 19 
18,19,2,5 Mahler13,19 _Muhlendorf13 Plant13 Sachs 13,14,15,24 Serf21 Uffenheimer 16,19 Würzburg 14 
Levien 12 Maier 13,14,17,34, Müller 13 Polits 12 Sacks 13 Siebert 12 us Zacharias 13 
Levin 14 Muthart 20 Politz 14 Saeckel 17 Sübert 14 Ullman 19 Zaduck 14 
Levinstein 13 Mainhardt 24.26 Nadenheim20  Pollack 13 Sahlmann 22, 23,25,Simon 12, 13,14 Ullmann 13, 16,20, Zadur 13 
Levis 21 Majer 20 Naftli, 17 Praeger 13 26 Simonis 12 24. 25,26 Zehden 14 
Levisohn 21 Mamroth 14 Naftaly 13 Prager 14,34. Salinger13,14  Simschn21 Ulm 18 Zeislein 24 
Levistein 19 Manasee 13 Natanson 13 Proessel 13 Salomon 13,14  Sinauer 20 Ulmer 17,19 Zelle 14 
Levit 21 Mandelbaum 20,24, Nathan 13,14 Putziger13 Salzenstein #4 Sinn20 13 Zentmann 24,25 
Levy 12, 13, 14,25 2 Radlauer 14 Samstag 20 Slamowski 13 Veidt 13 Zerkowski 14 
Mandowky 13 Radziewskyl4 Samuel 13 Solomon 28 Veit13,14,21 _Zerkowsky 14 
Lewi 13, 35 Neftelberger Raphael 14 Sara 12 Verwer 18 wang 20 
Lewin 13,14 Mannheimer 13,19, Neiburger 17  Rastatter 19 Savannah 26 Sonnentheil 11,35 Viktor 21 
Rath 20 Schäfer 13 Vogel 4 
Lewischn 13 Rathe 13 Schampffer18 Spiegel 13 Vogelbaum 25 
Lewy 13 Marcuse 13,14 Neuburger 17,25 Rathenau 13 Schärzer 23 Spira 13 von Halle 13 
Leyser 13 Rathenauer13 Scheck13,14  Spirol3 Wachenheimer 19 
Essen-Werden 14 Gurs31 2 Moers 4 Pforzheim 34 Tel Aviv 13 
Place Names Fayetteville 28 _Gymnich32 Kovno 34 Mönchsroth 7 Teschenmoschel 31 
Forchheim 34 Kreuzburg4 Mosbach 34 Prague 10 2ı 
Abenheim20 * Breisgau 19 Frankfurt A/M 3 Halsdorf 34 Kurhesse 19 2 [23 _Treuchtlingen 4, 8 
‚Albany 10 Breitenlohe 23 Frankfurt/Main 13, Hamburg 12, 13,14 Landau 11,34,35 Münchweiler an der Prussia 19 rier 27 
Altdorf 19 Breslau 13, 14 14,3 Hannover 13 Landsberg 12 Alsenz 31 Randegg 3 
‚Anhalt-Dessau 19 Buchau’17 Friesenheim 19  Harmuthsachsen 33 Laupheim 17° Neuburg 17 Ratisbone 4,5,9 _ Vestenbergreuth.26 
Aschafienburg Burghaslach 22,23, Fürstenforst Henemı aha Tai 
Er , 33,25 Hechingen 17,34 Leimersheim3 Donau 17 Reilingen 11 Vienna 17 
‚Aschbach 25 Heidelberg 18,35 Leutershausen35 Neuburgander Riga 15 Wallerstein 4 
Baden 16 Buttenhausen 34, 35 Galicia 16 Heilbromn 4 Liblar34 Kammel17_ _Rockenhausen31, Wankeim6 
Baden-Baden 19 Gambach 34,35 Heppenheimbei Lichenroth35 Neustadt/Aisch25 35 4 
Baden-Durlach 19 Champaign 5,6,9 Geiselwind 25 Worms 35 Lichtenberg, Neuwiller 35 Rohrbach bei Weinheim 18. 
Baiersdorf 34,35 Gelscarf 4 Hettenleidelheim 31 Linnich 34 Niederzissen Heidelberg 35 Wesel 27 
Cottbus 13 Gerazı Hilpoltstein 35 1 Nördlingen 3,6,17 Saxony Wilhermsdorf 35 
Ballin 20 Czamika 14 Gervolshoffen34 Hohenems 16,17 Lippstadt 33 Oberdorf 17 Saxany-Weiman 19 Winnweiler 31 
Bavaria 19 Deggingen 4 Gladenbach 9, 10 Rock28  Oberdorfamipf17 Schroda We 34,35 
Beaumont 10 Denmark 19 Gnesen 14 3 Magdeburg 13 Oberdorf 34 jorıms 34 
Belin 20 Dibingen 6 Gok?7 Hurben 34 Mainz Oettingen 4 Sipperode33 Wuppertal 
6 27 Ichenhausen 6,7, 17 Malsch Lkr. Orsoy 34 Staden 34 
Berlin 12,13,14,32 Dortmmd 12 Goslar15 Ortenberg 34 Steinach 16 Württemberg 16,19 
z Greifswald 13 1,35 Mannheim 18,19, Osnabreckl4  SteinbachbeiLohr Zwesten 
Fi Düsseldorf 14,33 Grevenbroich34 Karlsruhe 18 2,3% Ottensoos 35 35 
Binau 4 6 Griesheim 34 19 Meckenheim 34,35 Öttingen Stettenhof4 
E 3 East Prussia 15 Groß-Zimmern 34 Kirchen 32,34 Mecklenburg 19 Pappenheim4,7 Stettin 13 
Blach 20 Ederheim 4 Großkrotzenburg 35 Kirchheimbolanden Megesheim 4 
Bloch 20 Eichstetten?4 GroßsachsenS 31 Mermmelsdorf35 _ Pfaffenhoffen 11, 35 Storndorf 34 
Boppard 27 Eimmerich 27 Guns? Kleinerdlingen3, Menz 16 Sulz 16, 17 
Breisach 32 Erlangen 17 Gunzenhausen 17,35 3% _ Pfaumloch4 





